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| blacksmith, and acquired a wonderful command of 


THE PEACE APOSTLE. 


Noraise of any value is ever done unless under a 
certain degree of enthusiasm. Indeed, enthusiasm, 
even when verging upon downright craziness, is gene- 
rally more effective in matters of enterprise than cool 
calculation or considerations of prudence. Wise, dis- 
creet sort of people seldom do anything very novel; 
they are too much afraid of what the world will say 
to dare to invent or originate. A total disregard, in 
short, of the laughers and snarlers is at the bottom 
of the more important class of movements, whether 
public or private. 

Amongst the various enthusiasts at present refreshing 
society with their various demonstrations, there is one 
for whom we must own a special regard; namely, 
Elihu Burritt, the Peace Apostle. It will be said that 
Elihu labours under a decided monomania. Yes; that 
is what is always said of your uncompromising en- 
thusiasts—the said enthusiasts entertaining the blessed 
conviction that they know better than all the rest of 
mankind, and not caring one pin what is thought of 
them. 

To come to the point: Elihu Burritt, as will be 
known to a tolerably wide circle, is an American who, 
having raised himself from the condition of a working 


languages, has for several years been engaged in a 
scemingly hopeless crusade against war in every shape. 
The continent of Europe has been the chief theatre of 
his operations. Four years ago, on the occasion of a 
personal interview with this apostle of Peace, we 
ventured a doubt as to the likelihood of continental 
countries giving up their reliance on Force; seeing 
that they all sat like so many men each with a dagger 
in his hand, and a significant look at his neighbour's 
throat. Elihu only compassionated our incredulity. 
He foresaw the approaching commencement of the 
reign of common sense. Gentleness was to guide the 
Earth. 

These pleasant anticipations could not but be ruffled 
by the subsequent and entirely unforeseen revolutions 
of 1848, every one of which was a work of force in its 
most abrupt and revolting form. Warned by the pro- 
gress and consequences of these tumults, Elihu has 
assumed the character of teacher; without, however, 
abating one jot of his enthusiasm. On this ground we 
think he is likely for the first time to find rest for the 
soles of his feet. The world is much in need of 
schoolmasters, and no lesson is more desirable than 


nations and peoples simultaneously ; for if one of any 
importance be left out, it goes on according to its old 
fighting notions, and obliges peaceably-disposed neigh- 
bours to remain in arms in self-defence. 

To this desperate job of teaching continental nations 
how to behave themselves, the American has addressed 
himself; and nothing could be more easy than to laugh 
at the presumption of undertaking so Herculean a 
task. But why deride any plan whatever that aims 
at good? By all means let Elihu alone, and see what 
he will do in his own way. Wesley and Whitefield did 
very wonderful things by means not quite orthodox, 
and, as is well known, things which orthodoxy left 
unheeded. Who knows but this wandering blacksmith 
may, after all, do more to disseminate ideas of peace 
among foreign nations, than any ambassador with ten 
thousand a year, or other accredited functionary ? 

The manner in which Elihu goes to work is worth 
noting. Every month he prepares and issues a small 
tract of four octavo pages. The ‘Olive Leaf,’ as this 
interesting little periodical is called, consists principally 
of short articles, from a few lines to a column in length, 
all elucidating some point or principle involved in the 
subject of peace. These articles embrace short moral 
arguments, pointing out the sinfulness, inhumanity, 
and folly of war; statistics carefully collated, shewing 
the bearings and burdens of the war-system ; anecdotes 
and facts in illustration of the power of love, and the 
beauty of peace and fraternal concord between diffe- 
rent classes, communities, and countries. The ‘Olive 
Leaf,’ as thus described, is circulated over Great Britain 
and North America; and the work is regularly trans- 
lated into French and German for continental circula- 
tion. At first, the French edition was a tract resembling 
that in English; but the difficulties and expense of 
disposal in this form, as well as the obligations of the 
new stamp law in France, soon compelled a change of 
measures. ‘The plan was resorted to of getting the 
whole contents'of the ‘Olive Leaf’ transferred to the 
pages of the newspapers. The idea was a happy one, 
and was speedily tested. Elihu went to different 
European capitals; spoke to some editors, and wrote 
to others. All entered warmly into the proposal, and 
space was offered at a comparatively moderate charge. 
Not one man in a thousand could have gone through 
the thing with the tact of this uncompromising, yet 
quiet and inoffensive enthusiast. ‘To make a long story 
short, Elihu has actually procured admission for his 
articles, deprecatory of war and all its concerns, mto 
twelve papers, which perforate almost every district 


that which inculcates the folly of fighting. But to give 
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paper, edited by Victor Hugo, with a circulation of 
30,000 copies; ‘Vossiche Zeitung,’ Berlin, 16,000; two 
other papers in Berlin, with a united circulation of 
17,000 copies; the ‘Nachrihten, Hamburg, 11,000; 
*Iiustrated Zeitung,’ Leipsic, 10,000; ‘Cologne Ga- 
zette,’ 18,000; ‘ Frankfort Journal,’ 12,000; ‘ Allege- 
meine Zeitung,’ Augsburg, 15,000; ‘Swabian Mer- 
eury,’ Stuttgard, 10,000; ‘Austrian Lloyd’s,’ Vienna, 
10,000; ‘St Petersburg Journal,’ 10,000—the whole 
comprehending a circulation of 159,000 copies. In 
these an ‘ Olive Leaf’ appears once every month. Be- 
sides these, articles ready for insertion are despatched 
by post to other newspapers on the continent, with the 
hope that the editor will transfer them to his columns ; 
thus putting into gratuitous and wide-spread circu- 
lation a great variety of arguments on the impolicy of 
resorting to force, and keeping up large and expensive 
armies. Several of the leading French journals have 
made these articles texts from which to denounce that 
stupendous war-system that preys on the vitals of the 
nation, and makes France a terror to peacefully-dis- 
posed neighbours. 

It need hardly be said that all this machinery of 
translating, printing, and distribution, is maintained at 
considerable cost. Burritt’s efforts, however, are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions in Great Britain and 
America, and, we have reason to believe, principally 
from small periodical subscriptions among ladies con- 
nected with the Society of Friends. In order to impart 
interest to the undertaking, a number of individuals 
take a distinct country in charge. The ladies of Edin- 
burgh, for example, are at the entire cost of humanising 
Saxony through the agency of these tracts; and they 
will by and by be able to say to what extent their 
endeavours have been successful. The ladies of Leeds 
have in a similar manner taken charge of Wurtemberg. 
Altogether, we are told that there are thirty societies 
of this kind already formed. The expense of irrigating 
such a country as Saxony with ‘Olive Leaves’ is said 
to be about L.24 per annum. If no practical benefit 
be achieved through this novel and somewhat expensive 
enterprise, it will certainly not be from lack of earnest 
me oye 

novelty of these proceedings will probably afford 
some amusement to our readers. They have revealed 
to them one of those remarkable under-currents of 
benevolence for which the Anglo-Saxons are so greatly 
distinguished. We cannot say, however, that we are 
particularly hopeful of the result of this any more than 
. numerous other schemes of missionary enterprise ; 
t, to dogmatise on the subject would be as unsafe 
as peg § would be ungracious. There can be no doubt that 
the pithy little articles and anecdotes which Elihu 
presents for cogitation, will be something quite new 
within the ere of their circulation. Take, for 
ee the following short explanation of the method 
of preserving ‘a balance of naval power :’— 

* Most persons are familiar with the process by which 

the monkey in the fable sought to effect a balance 


to apportion sz between two litigant cats. All 
will recollect how the wily arbiter presided at the 
scales, until he had appropriated to himself the last 
morsel of the cheese in dispute. We shall find the 


commerce-defender of enormous power, or a war- 
steamer, called Stromboli, Styx, or Bull-dog. This fiery 

mnastiff is is not unkennelled to my yrs In the 
for money ae it, of the 


fact this war-steamer is let out like a bull-dog, to 
thrust his nose through the fences of the English Chan- 
nel, and growl a defiance at France. Well, France has 
not been asleep the while. She knew the purpose and 
argument of that war-steamer before its keel was laid. 
The of the French navy has described the danger 
to which that nation is exposed by the power of sudden 
invasion or injury which that new war-ship has put 
into the hands of England. In all haste the keel of one 
to match it is laid down at Cherbourg; and before the 
British mastiff has displayed his teeth for a week upon 
the sea, a French one, of equal power, is unkennelled, to 
shew his, and growl a defiance. The two nations are 
now relatively just where they began. They are equally 
exposed to each other’s invasions; perhaps more than 
they were before their war-steamers left the stocks. 
At least England has quite as much occasion to send 
out another sea-mastiff as she had to launch the first. 
So the next year another is turned out upon the sea, to 
mate its companion in watching that suspicious bull- 
dog of France. Of course France cannot suffer this 
disparity; she feels that her coasts and commerce are 
in greater jeopardy than ever; and, in what she calls 
the sheer necessity of defence, she draws more deeply 
upon her revenues, and sends out another mastiff, with 
longer teeth and stronger claws. The competition be- 
tween the two countries for the purpose of effecting a 
balance of naval power is now fairly under way. len 
each nation has constructed one hundred war-steamers, 
they are relatively just where they commenced. Is 
it not self-evident that, at this point, they are just 
as much exposed to each other's attacks as they 
were before they had a single war-steamer upon the 
ocean ?’ * 

If the above logic serves to persuade our belligerent 
neighbours, the gain will not be inconsiderable ; but as 
a large proportion of the male population may be said 
to make fighting a trade, the argument which Elihu 
employs is not likely to meet with universal acceptance. 
An instance of proselytising an accomplished military 
officer is, however, recorded in the following anecdote :— 

‘During our sojourn at Hamburg, a Swedish officer 
took up his quarters for a few days at the hotel in 
which we resided, and was presented with one of the 
German “ Olive-Leaf” pamphlets, which we caused to be 
distributed among all the guests of the establishment. 
The next day the officer came into our room, and 
expressed himself fully convinced of the truth and 
force of the arguments against war contained in the 
little brochure. “ But,” he asked with serious tone and 
emphasis, “what shall we military officers do? This 
is our trade!” He then fully and frankly described his 
condition. He had been educated for the army from 
his youth up, and he was the son of a general. He had 

uated in the first university of Sweden, spoke five 
or six languages, was an accomplished scholar, and 
just in the prime of young manhood. Having studied 
for the army, and acquired the theory of the soldier's 
trade, he entered the Russian service, and went into 
the war with the Circassians, to learn the practice 
of the profession, just as young American surgeons 
go to France and other countries to practise in. their 
hospitals, and under their professors of anatomy, 
the art of setting broken bones, and of performing 
difficult and dangerous 2 hy gpm on the human body ; 
with the difference, trade was to break bones, 
and a hae” human beings with wounds beyond the 


One | healing of surgery. For four years he fleshed his blade 


upon the Circassians, and acquired scientific skill in 
cleaving the skull, transfixing the bosom, or lopping 


* While we write, a debate has occurred in the French Assembly 
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off the arm of a fellow-being. Having thus perfected 
himself in the art, he left the Russian service, to prac- 
tise his profession wherever it should be most remu- 
nerative, and, perhaps, honourable. His native country 
had nothing for him to do in his line of business, so he 
repaired to Denmark, as we understood, and offered his 
services to the Danes, to fight the Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
But they had plenty of officers, and declined his offer. 
He then proceeded to Hamburg, with the view of offeri 
himself to the Schleswig-Holsteiners to fight the Danes 
—being equally ready and willing to draw his sword 
against the one as the other. But the war was drawing to 
a close, and could not furnish him a job in his profession. 
“ His occupation was gone,” and he seemed to open his 
eyes to its uncertainty, and to the loss of time he had 
suffered in learning the trade. He said he was ready 
to enter upon any situation in civil life which would 
afford him support, and employment of his talents. He 
was then looking for such a place, and would prefer any 
honest business to his military profession. He admitted 
all its incongruities and immoralities, and wished him- 
self well out of it. Taking up one of the “Olive Leaves,” 
he said he should like to translate them into Swedish, 
for circulation in that country. The idea was a plea- 
sant one to our mind, and full of promise. It was turn- 
ing the sword into a ploughshare by an interesting 
process of transformation. It seemed to indicate what 
might come in coming days. It was one of the incidents 
of progress, of encouraging significance. If the first 
“Olive Leaf” that shall carry its message of peace to the 
people of Sweden shall be put in their language by this 
officer, whose other occupation was gone, it will make 
another incident of interest.’ 

Elihu’s general appeals are pervaded by an amount 
of hopefulness that contrasts dismally with some of 
the late operations of Austria and Prussia. While 
Force is stifling nascent demonstrations of social 
improvement, the Apostle of Peace sees only indica- 
tions of universal brotherhood. It is this proneness to 
overlook discouraging circumstances which has invested 
Elihu’s proceedings with some degree of ridicule. ‘The 
bristling barriers of nationality, which have hitherto 
divided and alienated men, are everywhere disappear- 
ing, and they are beginning to fraternise with each 
other across the boundaries which once made them 
enemies. The great transactions of nations, the mighty 
works of human skill and energy, are becoming inter- 
national, not only in their benefits, but in their owner- 
ship and construction. Is it a canal that is proposed ? 
—It is a channel for the ships of all nations across the 
Isthmus of Panama, to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and shorten the passage to India by 6000 miles. 
Is it a railway that is projected ?—It is one 4000 miles 
in length, across the continent of North America, to 
open to the nations of Europe a north-west passage to 
China of thirty days from London; or it is one to be 
constructed from Calais to Calcutta for their equal 
benefit. Is it an electric telegraph ?—It is one to reach 
round the globe, crossing Behring’s Straits and the 
English Channel, and stringing on its nerve of wire all 
the capitals of the civilised world between London and 
Washington. Is it a grand display of the works of art 
and industry, for the encouragement of mechanical skill ? 
—It is an exhibition opened, without the slightest dis- 
tinction, to the artists and artisans of all nations, just 
as if they were all equal subjects of one and the same 
government, and equally entitled to its patronage and 
support. Is it an act navigation ?—It is to 
place all the ships that plough the ocean upon the same 
footing, as if they were owned by one and the same 
nation. Is it a proposition to cheapen and extend the 
facilities of correspondence between individuals and 
communities ?—It is “to give the world an Ocean Penny- 
Postage, to make home everywhere, and all nations 

bours.”” These are the material manifestations 


of the idea of brotherhood which is permeating the | wisdom 


popular mind in different countries, and preparing them 
for that condition promised to mankind in Divine 
revelation. They are, as it were, the mechanical 
efforts of civilisation to demonstrate, in physical forms 
of illustration, the truth, that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.”’ 

- We wish we could with truth say that the ‘anticipa- 
fions here expressed are, to any common apprehension, 


ering | in the way of being realised. But perhaps we are in 


error in looking for the fruits of August, when we have 
no chance of seeing more than the braird above the 
ground, or the seed beginning to germinate. Give Mr 
Burritt a little time, and then judge of the value of that 
moral husbandry which he is practising. At anyrate, 
there is surely no harm in looking hopefully on human. 
progress; and, as we have said already, nothing of any 
importance is to be done without enthusiasm. Elihu 
Burritt, with all his self-sacrificing ardour and devoted- 
ness—and, it may be, all his delusions—is fully as useful 
in his generation as the man who dares not, for the life 
of him, entertain an original idea, or perform an original 
act, and who spends existence in the unvarying round 
of commonplace duties, and the exercise of a dull jog- 
trot respectability— 
* Content to dwell in decencies for ever.’ 


MESMERISM+* 


In a recent paper, we treated of the qualities of the Od 
Force, and of the ways in which it manifested itself to 
our sight and feelings. We then shewed the strange 
bond existing between man and the globe on which he 
lives, and how much he is unwittingly influenced by 
the lifeless matter around and beneath him. Let us 
now proceed to a still more interesting part of our 
subject, and observe the way in which the Od Force, 
circulating in each of us, can be propelled outwards, 
and made to influence others. 

The practice of animal magnetism seems to have 
existed in the earliest ages, and, more or less, among 
all nations with whose ancient history we are familiar. 
But in those ages it was made a mystery of, its secrets 
were jealously kept from the mass of the people, and 
served to invest its adepts (generally the higher class 
of the priesthood) with a character and attributes 
seemingly divine. This appears to have been espe- 
cially the case in ancient Egypt. In later times—as 
among the Rosicrucians of mediaeval Germany — the 
same mystery was kept up, but from a different reason. 
The age that burned witches, and imprisoned Galileo 
for maintaining that the earth revolved, was obviously 
not a tolerant one. The researches of science it de- 
nounced as profane; and powers which it could not 
account for were summarily ascribed to the devil. 
Hence the illuminati of the middle ages had to veil 
their discoveries from the public eye, only communi- 
cating them to a chosen few, banded by oath in Secret 
Societies. : 

In circumstances so unfavourable to its preservation, 
it is not surprising that, by the beginning of last cen- 
tury, the knowledge of animal magnetism had become 
virtually extinct, or could only be gathered, dimly and 
in fragments, from the not very intelligible writings of 
the old mystics. The merit of its rediscovery is due to 
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Mesmer; and accordingly the science of animal magnet- 
ism has very generally been called after his name. 

Puységur subsequently discovered that the magnetic 
trance could be induced by a simpler method than that 
practised by Mesmer. The principal features of the pro- 
cess are too generally known to need any description 
here: suffice it to say, that the result can be obtained 
either by contact or passes—by the eye, or by the will. 
Asa general rule, the mesmeriser should be stronger 
than the person he operates on. From their weak diet 
and apathetic temperament, Dr Esdaile found the na- 
tives of Bengal very susceptible to the magnetic treat- 
ment; but the case is different with Europeans. With 
us a person in health succumbs only to a skilled ope- 
rator, remarkable for mesmeric power; and if he be 
robust in body, as well as in health, it is almost impos- 
sible to affect him. The lymphatic temperament is the 
most easily subdued ; while a restless, energetic mind is 
least so. Trance is ordinarily induced in from five 
minutes to half an hour; but sometimes more than 
half-a-dozen sittings are required ere this takes place. 
Among French patients, the mesmeric powers are more 
xanidiy developed than with English or Germans. The 
English especially, says Dr Mayo, for the most part 
require a long course of education, many sittings, to 
have their powers drawn out; but ‘these are by far 
the most interesting cases.’ Let us see now what are 
the principal stages in the development of the mes- 
meric powers — premising that very few persons are 
capable of reaching the clairvoyant degree, and that 
the progression is not always regular from stage to 
stage, but varies with different persons, and even with 
the same person at different times, both in order and 
extent :— 

1. As soon as the mesmeric process has taken effect, 
the patient falls into a profound trance. In some cases 
one or other of his senses is partially active, but in 
general he is totally insensible. You may cut off a leg 
or an arm, and he will not feel it; you may fire a gun 
at his ear, and he will not hear it. 

2. After continuing thus for some time, or after 

being several times entranced, the patient awakes 
within himself. He cannot see anything; but he hears 
and pertinently answers his mesmeriser, and sometimes 
others also. 
, 8. By and by a new phenomenon appears. Without 
seeing, he sympathetically adopts the voluntary move- 
ments of the operator. He imitates what he says and 
does. He will sing a song after him, though the music 
be strange to him, and the words be in a foreign tongue; 
and will throw himself into any posture the operator 
may assume, however difficult to maintain, and will 
continue in it motionless as long as you please, or until 
he awake. Thus Dr Esdaile made a native Bengalese, 
who knew not a word of English, sing ‘God save the 
Queen,’ and others of our national ditties, in capital 
style. He gives a curious account also of the odd 
rigid postures which he made his patients assume; 
and mentions that any limb could be instantaneously 
thawed by directing against it a jet of cold water. 
Thus with a syringe, and from a distance, he shot 
down one limb after another of his living statues; 
while, directing a jet-d’eau against the calf of the leg 
brought them at once to the ground. 

A step further, and the entranced person, who has 
no eating or taste, or smell of his own, feels, tastes, 
and smells everything that is made to tell on the 
senses of the operator. If the most acrid substance be 
put in his own mouth, he is quite insensible to its 
presence; but if sugar or mustard be placed on the 
operator's tongue, the entranced person immediatel 

Stee Seis tho camnear hed, Sal f you pluck 

5 the other complains of 
the pain you give him. = 

Dr Mayo accounts for these sympathetic phenomena 


interpenetrated the nervous system of the operator; 
that in the third stage, it is in relation with the ante- 
rior half of the cranio-spinal chord and its nerves (by 
which the impulse to voluntary motion is o 

and conveyed); and in the fourth stage, with the poste- 
rior half also. 

This interpenetration can extend farther; but before 
this happens, a phenomenon of an altogether different 
kind manifests itself: this is tra sensation. 
The operator contrives to awake the entranced person 
to the knowledge that he possesses new organs of sen- 
sation. Comparatively few persons can be brought as 
far as this, but many make a tantalising advance to- 
wards it, thus: ‘They are asked, ‘Do you see anything?’ 
and after some days they at length answer ‘Yes!’ 
‘What?’—*A light” ‘Where is the light?’ Then 
they intimate its place, which may be anywhere around 
or above them, and describe its colour, which is usually 
yellowish. Each day it is pointed to in the same di- 
rection, and is seen equally whether the room be light 
or dark—their eyes meanwhile being shut. And here 
with many the phenomenon stops. Others now begin 
to discern objects held in the direction in which they 
see this light. In most of the persons in whom Mr 
Williamson (of Whickham) brought out this transposed 
sensation, the faculty was located in a small surface of 
the scalp behind the left ear.. The patients generally 
saw objects best when held at five or six inches distant 
from and opposite to this spot; but with one the best 
distance was seven or eight feet, and behind her. Some 
can see to read with their finger-ends, others with the 
pit of the stomach; and in some rare cases this visual 
faculty is spread over the whole cutaneous membrane. 
Dr Mayo meutions a curious case in which a girl, when 
entranced, saw with the knuckles of one hand; and on 
smearing the back of that hand with ink, she could no 
longer see with it. 

5. In the fifth stage, the entranced person reaches 
what has been called the state of self- intuition: he 
obtains a clear knowledge of his own internal, mental, 
and bodily state, and generally possesses a like power 
of internal inspection with regard to others who have 
been placed in magnetic connection (en rapport) with 
him. Thus such persons have frequently told the 
exact nature of their disease; have prescribed for 
themselves, in no recorded instance erroneously ; if 
subject to fits, have predicted the precise hour of their 
recurrence, sometimes months beforehand, as well as 
the period of their own recovery. It is to this stage 
and the next that the term clairvoyance, or ‘lucid 
vision,’ has been applied. 

6. The sixth degree is just an extension of the pre- 
ceding one, and has been styled that of universal lu- 
cidity y. When a person has reached this stage, if there 
be given him a lock of hair, or letter, &c. belonging to 
an unknown and distant y (and of course impreg- 
nated with his peculiar Od), the clairvoyant will forth- 
with mentally go in search of him, and will tell where 
he is, what he is like, what he is doing—nay, even how 
he is, both in body and in mind, 

To this stage belongs the remarkable phenomenon of 
mental travelling by entranced persons; the more com- 
plicated cases of which prove that the mind of the 
clairvoyant actually pays a visit to the scene in eat 
tion, and can see things, or pass on to remote _— 
which the fellow-traveller has no cognisance. vor 
of this are stated. We quote one in illustration from Dr 
Mayo’s book :—‘ A young person whom Mr Williamson 
mesmerised became clairvoyante. In this state she paid 
me a mental visit at Bo ; and Mr Williamson, 
who had been a resident there, was satisfied that she 
realised the scene. Afterwards i removed to Weilbach, 
where Mr Wiiliamson had never been. ‘Then he proposed 
to the clairvoyante to visit me again. She reached, 


by supposing that the mind of the entranced person has 


accordingly, in mental travelling, my former room in 
Boppard, and expressed surprise and annoyance at not 
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nding me there, and at observing others in its occupa- 
tion. Mr Williamson proposed that she should set out 
and try to find me. She. said, “You must help me.” 
Then Mr Williamson said, “We must go up the river 
some way till we come to a great town (Mainz.”) The 
clairvoyante said she had got there. Then said Mr 
Williamson, “ We must go up another river (the Maine), 
which joins our river at this town, and try to find Dr 
Mayo on its banks somewhere.” Then the clairvoyante 
said, .“ Oh, there is a large house, let us go and see it: 
no; there are two large houses—one white, the other 
red.” Upon this Mr Williamson proposed that she 
should go into one of the two houses, and look about; 
she quickly recognised my servant, went mentally into 
my room, and described a particular or two which 
were by no means likely to be guessed by her. When 
Mr Williamson subsequently came to visit me at Weil- 
bach, he was forcibly struck with the appearance of the 
two houses, which tallied with the account given 
beforehand by the mental traveller. I have not the 
smallest doubt she mentally realised my new abode. 
Then how did she do all this? .... Icannot help 
inclining to the belief, that in the ordinary perception 
of a place or person the mind acts exoneurally [be- 
yond the body]; that in visiting new places the mind 
establishes a direct relation with the scenes or persons. 
Then, in the simplest case of mental visiting, where 
the scene to be visited is familiar to the interrogator, I 
presume that the clairvoyante’s mind, being in com- 
munion. with his, realises scenes which his has _pre- 
yiously exoneurally realised. Arriving thus at the 
scene itself, the clairvoyante observes for herself, and 
sees what may be new in it and unknown to her fellow- 
traveller ; and in the same way may pursue (as in the 
mental visit made to myself at Weilbach) suggested 
features of the locality, and be thus helped to beat 
about in space for new objects, and at length to recog- 
nise among them, and mentally identify persons with 
whom she has already arrived at a mental mesmeric 
relation.’ 

Still more astonishing is the faculty of prevision 
manifested in the higher degrees of mesmeric trance. 
Cases of this kind are referrible to three different 
heads:—1. The case of Cazot (mentioned by Dr 
Foissac), who had predicted, as usual, when his next 
epileptic fit would occur, but ere the time came round, 
was thrown from his horse, and killed, proves that the 
clairvoyant can foresee what his living economy will be, 
other things continuing the same. 2. Dr Teste gives the 
ease of a lady, his patient, who, when entranced, fore- 
told the day and hour when an accident, the nature of 


| it a long series of illness was to take its rise. Dr Teste 
| and the lady’s husband were staying with her when 


| 
| | which she could not foresee, was to befall her, and from 
|| 
1] 
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the fatal moment (unknown to her) approached. ‘Then 


| she rose, and making an excuse, left the room, followed 


by her husband ; when, on opening a door, a great gray 
rat rushed out, and she sank down in a fit of terror, 
and the predicted illness ensued. In this case the pre- 
vision plainly extended to an extraneous and accidental 
circumstance, which no calculation or intuition of her 
natural bodily changes could have led her to. 3. But 
there are instances which reach yet further. Dr Foissac 
mentions the case of a Mademoiselle Celine, who, when 
entranced, predicted that she would be poisoned on a 
certain evening, at a given hour. What would be the 
vehicle of the poison she could not foresee, either at 
the time when she first uttered the prediction, or on 
an occasion or two afterwards, when, being again en- 
tranced, she recurred to the subject. However, shortly 


at her bedside: they had substituted for quinine an 
excessive dose of morphine 

‘Thus,’ says Dr Mayo, ‘there is a true series of con- 
sequences to be deduced from whatever partial premises 
the clairvoyante may happen to be acquainted with. 
When she has more data, she makes a wider caléulation, 
again certain so far as it goes; but other premises 
influencing the ultimate result may still have escaped 
her. So the utmost reach of genuine trance-prevision 
is but the announcement of a probability which unfore- 
seen events may counteract.’ 

Such, in brief, are the mesmeric faculties, and the 
modes in which they manifest themselves. Wonderful 
they certainly are; but, unlike the more recondite facts 
of science, which yet readily obtain credence—unlike the 
velocity of light or the vibrations of the air—the veri- 
fication of animal magnetism is within the power of 
all. It is the apparent impossibility of the thing that 
hinders belief in it: people think it so opposed to the 
whole course of nature, that they will not waste time 
in examining the matter. Let us see if we cannot 
remove this impression—if we cannot find in nature 
herself something analogous to the mesmeric powers. 
We trust in a few sentences to do this, and more than 
this—to shew that nature often develops in the human 


being powers not only analogous, but identical, and | 


even exceeding in some respects any yet observed in 
the mesmeric stages. The annals of natural trance, of 
somnambulism, and catalepsy, furnish proofs redun- 
dant. Our only difficulty is what to select. 

Take the following :—M. Petetin attended a young 
married lady in a sort of fit. She lay seemingly 
unconscious, and her arms, when raised, remained in 
the air. Being put to bed, she commenced singing ; 
but pinching her skin, and shouting in her ear, all 
failed to arouse her attention. ‘Then it happened that 
the doctor’s foot slipped while arranging her ; and as 
he recovered himself, half leaning over her, he said, 
‘How provoking we can’t make her leave off singing!’ 
* Ah, doctor!’ she cried, ‘don’t be angry: I wont sing 
any more; and she stopped. But shortly she began 
again: and in vain did the doctor implore her, by the 
loudest entreaties addressed to the ear, to keep her 
promise, and desist. At last it occurred to him to 
place himself in the same position as when she heard 
him before; and raising the bedclothes, he bent his 
head towards her stomach, and said in a loud voice, 
‘Do you, then, mean to sing for ever?’ ‘Oh, what 
pain you have given me!’ she exclaimed: ‘I implore 
you speak lower; at the same time she passed her 
hand over the pit of her stomach. ‘In what way, 
then, do you hear?’ asked Dr Petetin. ‘Like any one 
else,’ was the answer. ‘But I am speaking to your 
stomach!’ ‘Is it possible?’ she said. He then tried 
again whether she could hear with her ears, speaking 
even through a tube, to aggravate the sound: she 
heard nothing. On his asking her, at the pit of her 
stomach, if she had not heard him—‘ No,’ said she; 
‘I am indeed unfortunate.’ Here is transposed sensa- 
tion. 

A few days after the scene just described, the lady 
had another attack of catalepsy, during which she 
still heard with her stomach, and also saw with it, 
even through an intervening opaque body. Mean- 
while her countenance expressed astonishment, and Dr 
Petetin inquired the cause. ‘I am singing, doctor,’ 
she answered, ‘to divert my attention from a sight 
which appals me. I see my inside, and the strange 
forms of the organs, surrounded with a network of 
light. My countenance must express what I feel— 


before the day she was to be poisoned, being questioned 
in trance as to the possibility of averting her fate, she 
said, ‘ Throw me into the sleep a little before the time 
I have named, and then ask me whether I can discern 
where the danger lies.’ This was done, and Mademoi- 
selle Coline at once said that the poison was in a glass 


astonishment and fear. A physician who should have 
my complaint for a quarter of an hour would think 
himself fortunate, as nature would reveal all her 
secrets to him.’ ‘Do you see your heart?’ asked Dr 
| Petetin. ‘Yes, there it is: it beats at twice—the two 
sides in agreement; when the upper part contracts, 
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the lower part swells, and immediately afterwards con- 
tracts; the blood rushes out all luminous, and issues 
by two great vessels which are but a little apart. 

But to proceed. One morning (still farther on in 
her case) the fit came on, according to custom, at 
eight o’clock. Petetin arrived later than usual. He 
announced himself by speaking to the fingers of the 
patient (by which also he was now heard.) ‘You are 
a very lazy this morning, doctor,’ said she. ‘It 
is true, madam ; but if you knew the reason, you would 
not reproach me.’ ‘Ah!’ said she; ‘I perceive: you 
have had a headache for the last four hours: it will not 
leave you till six in the evening. You are right to 
take nothing: no human means can prevent it run- 
ning its course.’ ‘Can you tell me on which side is 
the pain?’ said Petetin. ‘On the right side: it occu- 
pies the temple, the eye, the teeth: I warn you that it 
will invade the left eye, and that you will suffer con- 
siderably between three and four o’clock: at six you 
will be free from pain.’ The prediction came out 
literally true. ‘If you wish me to believe you, you 
must tell me what I hold in my hand.’ ‘I see through 
your hand an antique medal.’ Dr Petetin inquired at 
what hour her own fit would terminate. ‘At eleven.’ 
‘And the evening accession, when will it come on?’ 
* At seven o'clock.’ ‘In that case it will be later than 
usual.’ ‘Yes: the periods of its recurrence are going 
to change to so and so.’ During this conversation 
the patient’s countenance expressed annoyance. She 
then said to M. Petetin—‘ My uncle has just entered ; 
he is conversing with my husband behind the screen ; 
his visit will fatigue me; beg him to go away.’ The 
uncle, on leaving, took with him, by mistake, her hus- 
band’s cloak, which she perceived, and sent her sister - 
in-law to reclaim it. Here, indubitably, is clairvoyance 
and prevision. 

Experiments were subsequently tried by M. Petetin 
upon eight different patients, all of whom exhibited 
the same phenamenon of the transference of the faculties 
to the pit of the stomach (epigastrium), and to the 
extremities of the fingers and toes; with the addition 
of a prodigious development of the intellectual powers, 
and a presentiment or foresight of their future diseased 
symptoms. The following experiments shew that taste, 
as well as sight and hearing, is sometimes transferred 
to the epigastrium. M. Petetin secretly placed pieces 
of cake, biscuit, tarts, &c. upon the stomach of one of 
these patients, which was immediately followed by the 
taste ef the particular article in the mouth. When 
the substance was enveloped in silk stuff, no sensation 
was felt by the patient; but the taste was immediately 
perceived on removing the covering. An egg was 
covered over with varnish, and the patient felt no 
taste until the varnish was removed. M. Petetin, we 
may remark, was by no means an advocate of the 
Mesmerian system; of which, indeed, at the time he 
published his reports on these cases, he does not appear 
to have had the slightest experimental knowledge. 

The late Mr Bulteel witnessed the following phe- 
nomena in the case of a female in natural trance:— 
After a remark made to put her off her guard, a line 
of a folded note was pressed against the back of 
her neck: she read it. She used also to tell that 
persons, whom she knew, were coming to the house, 
while they were yet at some distance; and when 
—— were in the room with her playing chess, 

her, if they made intentionally false moves, she 
would ask ‘them what they could possibly do that for. 

A case treated by Dr Despine at Aix-les-Bains. 
This was an epileptic patient, who had all sorts of 
fits and day-somnambulism, during which she was not 
incapacitated for waiting at table, though her eyes 
were shut. She likewise saw alternately with her 
fingers, the palm of her hand, and her elbow, and would 


adds Dr Mayo, ‘are peculiarly gratifying to myself; 
for in the little I have seen, I yet have seen a patient 

walk about with her eyes shut, and well blinded 

besides, holding the knuckles of one hand before her as 

a seeing lantern.’ 

Of another patient Dr Prost remarks:—‘ Her intel- 
lectual faculties acquired a great activity, and the 
richness of her fancy made itself remarked in the 
picturesque images which she threw into her descrip- 
tions.’ As she was telling her friends of an approach- 
ing attack of catalepsy, suddenly she exclaimed—‘I 
no longer see or hear things in the same manner; 
everything is transparent around me, and my observa- 
tion extends to incalculable distances.’ She designated 
without an error the people who were on the public 
promenade, whether near the house, or still a quarter of 
an hour’s walk distant. She read the thoughts of 
every one who came near her; she marked those who 
were false and vicious (a faculty which is often re- 
markably exhibited by dying persons); and repelled 
the approach of stupid people, who bored her with 
their questions, and aggravated her malady. (Persons 
much questioned when in trance, either natural or 
mesmeric, generally complain of severe headache when 
awakening out of it.) 

We commend these cases of natural trance to general 
attention. They are selected and abridged from the 
works of Mayo and Colquhoun—the latter of which 
gentlemen was the first to draw the public attention of 
this country to the claims of animal magnetism, in his 
erudite work, ‘Isis Revelata.’ These cases, we think, 
sufficiently prove that there is nothing supernatural 
or impossible in the pretensions of animal magnetism ; 
on the contrary, that the mesmeric state is nothing else 
than natural trance artificially produced. A comparison of 
the cases quoted will in fact shew, that in ‘ self-intui- 
tion’ the natural trance equals the mesmeric, while in 
‘transposed sensation’ it surpasses it. In ‘prevision’ 
they are nearly on a par: especially if we add in favour 
of the former (as we now do) the well-authenticated 
prediction of the sudden death of the late king of Wir- 
temberg, four years before it happened, by one somnam- 
bulist, and six months previous to it by another; the 
latter naming the very day (28th October 1816) on 
which he was struck by the fatal apoplexy. Lest our 
evidence in favour of natural ‘ clairvoyance and mental 
travelling’ should be thought inferior to that of the 
mesmeric trance, we shall close our case with one more 
instance, which we hope will be found decisive. ‘The 
strange communion of the spirits at such a distance, 
and previously unacquainted, cannot fail to arrest the 
reader’s notice. 

Mademoiselle W——, a natural clairvoyante, whose 
case is minutely detailed by Dr Klein, her physician, 
being on a visit at the house of M. St ——, was asked 
by that gentleman to turn her clairvoyant powers 
towards his son, then serving with the French army in 
Russia. From that moment Mademoiselle W—— 
directed her thoughts towards the young officer, and in 
all her paroxysms, although she had never seen him, 
she described him exactly as if she had him before her 
eyes. She frequently asked his sister if she did not 
see him in a corner of the room; and one day, upon 
receiving a negative answer, she said, ‘ Well, then, ask 
him any questions you please, and I shall return his 
answers.’ ‘The sister then asked all sorts of questions 
relative to family matters, which were quite unknown 
to the ee, who answered them all in a 
manner so precise and accurate, that the interrogator 
ohne en sep ge she felt herself seized with a 

cold perspiration, and was several times on the point of 
fainting with fright, during what she called the Dia- 
logue of the Spirits. On another occasion the somnam- 
bulist declared to the father that she saw his son at the 
hospital, with a piece of white linen wrapt round his 


write with precision with her right hand, superintend- 
ing the process with her left elbow. ‘These details,’ 


chin—that he was wounded in the face—that he was 
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unable to eat, but that he was in no danger. Some 
days later she said that he was now able to eat, and 
that he was much better, Some weeks afterwards a 
courier arrived from the army. M. St —— immedi- 
ately went to Count Th to inquire what news he 
had received ; and the latter set his mind completely 
at rest, by informing him that his son’s name was not 
in the list of the wounded. Transported with joy, he 
returned home, and said to Mademoiselle W——, who 
was at that time in her somnambulic sleep, that for 
once she had not divined correctly, and that, fortu- 
nately for his son and himself, she had been completely 
deceived. At these words the young lady felt much 
offended ; and in an angry and energetic tone assured 
him that she was quite certain of the truth of her 
statement—that, at the very moment, she saw his son 
at the hospital with his chin wrapt in white linen, and 
that, in the state in which she then was, it was quite 
impossible she could be deceived. Soon afterwards 
there came a note from Count Th ; which, after 
some expressions of politeness and condolence, an- 
nounced that a second list of the wounded had arrived, 
containing the name of his son, who had been struck 
by a musket-ball on the chin, and was under medical 
treatment in the hospital, &c. 

These facts are related in the third volume of the 
‘ Bibliothtque du Magnetisme Animal,’ and ‘ the vera- 
city of the persons upon whose authority it is given,’ 
says Mr Colquhoun, ‘lies under no suspicion.’ 


LIBRARIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


As you walk from the Manchester Exchange to the 
railway station, you pass near Hunt’s Bank, a neat 
stone gateway, above which is carved a Latin inscrip- 
tion. The door stands invitingly open; and on looking 


in, you see a large, clean, and well-kept courtyard, | 


surrounded by buildings bearing the stamp of age, 
and marked by a decidedly learned or monastic look. 
Crossing over, a boy dressed in an antique costume 
will conduct you into what is called Chetham’s 
Library, which, until two or three years ago, was 
the only public library open freely, and without 
restriction, to the people of England. The interior 
has a venerable and scholarly look: the volumes— 
about twenty thousand in number, and nearly all 
folios —are piled up in compartments, with locked 
doors of wire-work. At one end is the printed cata- 
logue, from which you select the book wanted, which 
the librarian speedily procures. Your name and address 
are registered, and you are ushered into a small com- 
fortable room with stained-glass windows, and fitted up 
with convenient sloping tables, where, having disposed 
of yourself and book, you may study at your ease. 
Around you are a few thoughtful-looking people ; some 
busily engaged in making extracts, not on mere slips of 
paper, but in large paper-books; others reading with 
an intentness that shews they are seeking instruction, 
not amusement; and one or two are perusing, with less 
attention, a volume of some review. It matters not 
who the man may be who comes wanting to read a 
book. He may have a shabby coat on his back, and 
no cash in his pocket; he may be a cotton-spinner 
from Manchester, or a foreigner scarcely able to speak 
English ; the book he wants is always supplied. No 
fee is charged; no gratuity looked for; no thanks 
expected. The visitor may sit and read day after day 
for a whole year, and never spend a farthing. 

This library was founded by Humphrey Chetham, 
Esq., one of the earliest ‘merchant princes’ of Lan- 
cashire, in the year 1653. He endowed it with some 

rty, which now produces about L.540 per annum ; 
Reslening it for ‘scholars and others well affected,” and 
imposing no restriction whatever on its free use, except 
directing that the books should be chained or otherwise 
fixed—a condition at one time literally complied with, 


but which is now fulfilled by the arrangements in the 
reading-room. The population of Manchester, when 
Chetham founded this library, was only 12,000. The 
greater part of the books belong to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and are mostly on theology. No gas is allowed 
in the library, lest it should injure the books; and it 
is never open after four in winter, and five in summer. 
~Except, therefore, for students and men engaged in 
tmaking books, this library is of little practical use: 
‘it is not open at a time when the people of Manchester 
can use it; and its contents, rich though they are of 
their kind, are not attractive to the great majority of 
modern readers. It is, in fact, a library of the past, 
placed in the heart of the most stirring influences of 
the present. 

Leaving it, however, you proceed across the Irwell 
into Salford, up Chapel Street, and past a crescent, 
and arrive at the entrance to the Peel Public Park. 
In the large mansion in the park there is another 
public library, open as freely to all comers as the 
Chetham in Manchester, but differing from it mate- 
rially in many respects. The Salford Library is not 
a private endowment, but to a great extent a muni- 
cipal institution: the books have been obtained by the 
donations and subscriptions of the public; while the 
Salford corporation have supplied a building, and pay 
the officers required for the proper working of the 
library. The proposition for the establishment of such 
a library was~first made in May 1849; and it was so 
energetically taken up by the town-council and the 
public, that on the 9th January 1850 the library was 
opened with no fewer than 5300 volumes; besides a 
great many specimens of natural history, &c. forming 
the nucleus of a museum. Of the books, 3000 volumes 
were presented, and the remainder purchased out of a 
| fund of L.1715, to which the mayor of Salford (Mr 
Longworthy) contributed the handsome sum of L.250. 
In the rules, the object of the library is declared to be 
‘providing all classes of society with the means of 
acquiring sound and useful knowledge gratuitously : 
the property in the museum and library being per- 
manently vested in the town-council for the free use 
of the public.’ The hours during which it is open are 
from ten in the morning till nine at night, there being 
no prejudice against gas, as in the Chetham Library. 
There are three reading-rooms—two for males, and one 
for females—comfortably fitted up, well lighted and 
heated. They are supplied with the local newspapers, 
and several literary and scientific periodicals. You will 
find few scholars or book-makers among the visitors: 
the greater part seem reading chiefly for amusement, 
though many are seen consulting the numerous and 
excellent dictionaries both of languages, geography, &e. 
with which one of the reading-rooms is well supplied. 
A Hebrew dictionary, in particular, has been remark- 
ably well thumbed. On first opening the library, it was 
thought necessary that each person who obtained a 
book should write his name and address in the register ; 
but this had to be given up after a few days’ trial, not 
only because -it occupied so much time, but because 
many who came for books were unable to write; and 
some, rather than confess their inability, would go 
without the book they desired. 

The number of volumes now in this library is nearly 
10,000. The additions by purchase have been made 
with the greatest care, and with the view of stocking 
the library not only with the best standard i 
works, but with the best editions of them. It has been 
necessary, of course, to include novels and light litera- 
ture generally among the purchases ; but the discretion 
with which this is done may be judged of from the fact, 
that recently L.700 were expended in the purchase of 
2057 volumes: of these, 186, costing L.28, were novels, 
chiefly by Bulwer, Dickens, James, &c.; and 544 
standard, solid works, costing L.300. i 
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library was open, the number of volumes issued was 
27,323, or an average of about 90 for each day. During 
the summer months the number of readers decreases, 
as then the park in which the library is situated pre- 
sents greater attractions, not only in respect to pleasant 
and agreeable walks, but also in giving facilities to 
exercises and games, such as cricket, &c. and enlivened 
bya military band. In one week in May, for example, 
the number of issues of books was 450, and in one 
week in March it was 778. Many young men come 
day after day and apply for the same book, reading it 
steadily through. I traced through the register the 
name of a young man who had come day after day for 
more than a week to read a Life of Napoleon. The 
check on the readers is entirely of a moral kind—a 
person so disposed could, without much difficulty, carry 
off the volume he had been reading ; but not one case of 
this kind has yet occurred, and the conduct of all the 
readers has been most orderly and becoming. The 
readers know and feel that they are trusted, and this 
naturally makes them anxious to shew that the trust 
has been well reposed. Mr Plant, the excellent and in- 
telligent librarian, wisely remarked, that any arrange- 
ment which would indicate that the readers were sus- 
pected, would, he was convinced, lead to the very thing 
it was intended to check. Indeed the apprehension of 
loss by the free admission of the public to such collec- 
tions seems very ill- grounded; for in the Chetham 
Library at Manchester, which has been open freely for 
nearly 200 years, only 150 volumes have been lost, and 
of that number very few can be said to have been pur- 
loined. The number of readers is usually greatest on 
Saturday; the increase arising from those who have no 
other spare time during the week, and also from some 
who come from villages in the neighbourhood. On one 
Saturday in January of this year, the number of 
volumes given out was 147, thus classified :— 


Novels and Romances, - : $2 
History, Biography, Voyages, &c. - 80 
Sciences, - - - - 17 
Bound Periodicals, - - - 10 
Collected Works, - - . 4 
Ecclesiastical History, - - . 3 
The Drama, - - - - 1 

147 


It is no doubt to be regretted that in this number 
novels occupy such a conspicuous place; but in all 
libraries to which the general public have access the 
same fact is seen. Every keeper of a circulating 
library, every librarian of a mechanics’ institution, 
every list of new books, and every catalogue of old, 
tell the same tale. The people will read novels; 
all the managers of such a library can do, is to 
care that the library does not contain novels | 
decidedly bad kind. Even among the higher 
classes there is a disposition equally strong, if not 
to patronise light literature; and a Lan- 
ton -spinner reading a ‘romance by the 
Waverley’ in a public library, will favour- 
a comparison with a man educated at one 
versities yawning over the last new novel at 
Where is the man of education or taste who 
if he could, blot out all his remembrances 
novels, that he might reperuse them with all 
and zest of a first acquaintance? And why 
the sons of toil doing that 
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Less progress, as was to be expected, has been made 
with the museum connected with the Salford Library. 
An excellent suite of rooms has, however, been 
and one of these is already well filled with ¥ 
The giass-cases attached to the wall ia ny dp 
plate-giass, eight feet by three ; so that from the top to 
the bottom is one unbroken mass, shewing specimens | 


much more distinctly than when the glass was divided 
into smaller portions. There are about fou? hundred 
visitors each day to the museum, many of them being 
servants in charge of children sent out into the park for 
recreation. It is not proposed to make the museum a 
great general collection, but rather to give it a local 
character, as specially illustrative of the surrounding 
district. This appears to be the true policy for the 
managers of all provincial museums. 

The example of Salford is about to be followed by 
Manchester and Liverpool. Already a large building, 
originally erected as a Socialist hall, has been purchased 
in Manchester for the purpose, and subscriptions and 
donations have been received to such an extent, that 
the mayor expects the library will be opened this year 
with about 15,000 volumes. In Liverpool, the exten- 
sive buildings and fine museum of the Royal Insti- 
tution have been given to the town-council, and active 
measures are now in progress for the formation and 
opening of a free library. The act passed during last 
session of parliament, which authorises town-councils 
to levy a rate for the support of such libraries and 
museums, will doubtless be taken advantage of very 
soon by other towns in the kingdom. 

In the Manchester Library it is intended that a con- 
siderable portion of the books shall circulate so that 
they may be read at home. At Salford, the books are 
not allowed to be taken out of the room. There are 
many of course who would prefer reading books in a 
comfortable room at a public institution, to reading 
them by their own fireside ; but there are many others, 
fathers and brothers, who would much rather take a 
book and read it aloud in the family circle; while, 
again, there are many among the working - classes 
unable to attend a public library from illness, or some 
other cause, who would be cheered and comforted in 


| sickness and sorrow if they could procure books in 


such a way. A plan that gives facilities for this will 
vastly increase the beneficial influence of these libra- 
ries ; and it is to be hoped that the experience of Man- 
chester will shew that it can be carried out without 
danger and without loss. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


HINDOO BETROTHAL—DANCING-GIRLS AND DANCING-BOYS—LOVE 
OF JEWELS—ANGLO-INDIAN CONCERT—DEPARTURE OF FRIENDS 
FOR RUROPE—Conclusion. 

December 10th.—Yesterday evening I carried out my 

intention of seeing a nautch. I should have been better 

amused at the fancy- ball, which I had given up, not caring 
to venture on two dissipated nights close together. 

This was a very fine entertainment too, quite beyond the 

ordinary style of an ordinary nautch, being given in 

honour of the betrothal of two children of very high 
caste and wealthy parentage. There was a large party 
of British assembled. We had first a dinner in the 

European style; our Baboo host and the men of his 

family —a very numerous connection seemingly — sit- 

ting with us at table. Except the Parsee guests, 
some of them ate, and all of them drank very sociably. 

Dinner over, and the great lady having made the 

proper move, we lesser ladies rose and followed her 

up stairs, where, at the end of the drawing-room, 
close to a large Indian screen, were the females of 
the family, waiting anxiously to receive us. There 
were a good many of all ages; two young wives, really 
handsome girls—all richly dressed in silk sarees, edged 
with gold or embroidery, the tight bodies underneath 
made either of fine muslin, or of gold and silver tissue. 
The saree fell gracefully around the upper part of their 
persons, and was their only head-dress. ‘Their little 
feet were popped into inlaid slippers, their ankles and 
their arms were hung with bangles; strings of pearls 
were round their necks, and they wore earrings. ‘The 
worth of all these jewels must have been very great ; 
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but I don’t believe they were all personal property, nor 
the sarees neither—it was the wealth of the firm, or a 
portion of it at least, exhibited on the various members 
upon this occasion of unusual display. The little bride 
and bridegroom were really loaded, poor children, with 
pearls, diamonds, and gold! The bridegroom walked 
by the side of the old lady—the mother of the tribe— 


and seemed to be three or four years old; the bride} 


was a mere baby in the arms of her ayah. Our toilettes: 
again delighted our female native acquaintance. They’ 


| looked at us from head to foot all round, and touched 


| all our clothes, lost in wonder at their form. 


| spun on their allotted time. 


They 
kept chattering all the time, and laughed with such 
genuine glee as was really quite infecting to hear; 
so we joined the merry chorus heartily. At length 
the noise of approaching gentlemen sounded up the 
staircase, and away the dark ladies all scudded behind 
the screen with the quickness of children; and we 
saw no more of them, although I am quite sure they 
saw us; for a whispering often reached the ears of 
those who approached that screen during the evening, 
and bright eyes could be detected glancing through 
the crevices of the folding leaves. 

After tea and coffee, the nautch began. It is certainly 
not easy to understand how it can be thought amusing. 
Two dancing-girls stepped forward, and began to spin 
round like two teetotums, which we took for a kind 
of prelude; but nothing more came of it: they just 
There was neither agility 
in their movements nor grace in their attitudes; the 
feet merely shuffling very quietly, in time to the beat 
of the tomtom, and the very monotonous tone of a sort 
of mandolin. ‘The dress of the nautch-girl is curious: 
over the full and loosely-hanging drawers — which 
touch the ground, and merely allow the point of the toe 
to be visible—she wears a short petticoat, exceedingly 
wide, plaited up in large folds all round her waist, 
hanging about her person handsomely, while the wearer 
is motionless ; but the moment she begins her spinning 
round, these folds open at the bottom like an opening 
fan ; and being supported by the current of air passing 
under, the little full petticoat stands out like a hoop, 
disclosing a scanty under-petticoat of muslin in the 
ordinary form. The material of the upper dress was 
white and gold, or white and silver muslin, or red and 
gold silk. Shawls were draperied about the head and 
shoulders. When one pair of dancers had finished, 
another pair began: each set had its own musicians— 
conceited-looking men, finely equipped in turban, shawl, 
and tunic of gay colours, and generally handsome, 
though saucy enough. ‘They are all much occupied, 
each with his own lat, holding their heads on one side, 
and admiring, even applauding, as the dance proceeds. 
These musicians stood all in a row at the end of the 
apartment; the girls not dancing sat on the ground at 
their feet, each pair beside their own master. All the 
servants were ranged in the veranda, enjoying this 
rather tiresome spectacle with an intensity of pleasure 
which there is no possibility of a European compre- 
hending: and, by the by, I believe the Indians as little 
understand our dancing: they wonder how we can take 
such trouble when there are those to be had who, for 
pay, will dance for us. We British all sat in digni- 
fied composure together, the native gentlemen in great 
numbers a little removed from us smoking their bubbling 
hookahs. 

When several pairs of girls had finished their ex- 
hibition, two boys came forward, twirling round and 
shuffling their feet in just the same manner as the 

had done. ‘Then the girls began again; and this 
time, while spinning round, they unwound their shawls, 
and twisted them into many ingenious forms, 
them up into bunches of flowers and other esenta- 


sword-dance, doing many difficult feats, and strange, 
and I thought dangerous ones; always twirling round 
however, which seems to be the only idea they have 
of dancing. ‘Then we had a tumbler with a body like 
an eel, and a head of shock - hair—excepting which 
natural adornment he was otherwise all but naked. “\ 

When the tumbler had finished, the best nautch- 
girl came forward alone. She had been seated all the 
evening rather apart, throwing herself into attitudes 
with a coquettish air, which spoke the prima donna. 
She was extremely well made, tall, and with fine 
features ; her head particularly well set upon her 
shoulders, and her complexion by no means dark—a 
great beauty in Indian eyes. Her dress was of fine 
materials, and had nothing tawdry about it ; and her 
hair fell. in long ringlets, English fashion. Poor girl, 
she could not have been all Hindoo! Her dance was 
the same whirling round and round as all the rest had 
been, but it was more gracefully done; and her shawl 
attitudes were really attractive. She had a way, too, 
of holding the edge of her wide petticoats in her fingers, 
while raising both hands and clasping them over hér 
head, thus letting the folds of the petticoat fall. on 
either side in the form of the wings of a butterfly: 
it was very pretty. As she began to turn quicker she 
sang, loud and screaming, an air with very few notes; 
sad rather, yet pleasing; with a great many verses to 
it; two or three mandolins and a tomtom accompanying 
her. When she had tired herself, a little girl of nine 
years old took her place, and nautched far better than 
any of them. ‘This concluded the entertainment: a 
very tiresome one to me: quite uninteresting. Up the 
country there is much better nautching it seems: the 
best must be wearisome enough, except to the natives, 
to all of whom it certainly affords extreme delight. © It 
is indeed the only way in which the rich Baboos spend 
their wealth, or mark the difference between themselves 
and their inferiors. All classes appear to have much 
the same tastes—a love of money, a supreme 
in making it, in adding to it, and no way of shewing 
they possess it, except this one of great displays upon 
either religious or family festivals. They don’t care 
about multiplying daily comforts ; they don’t feel any 
wants beyond the simplest ; they seldom assist a friend ; 
they are for the most part indifferent to fine houses 
or handsome equipages; but on these state ocea- 
sions, sometimes the hoards of a lifetime have been dis- 
sipated in one great feast, lasting days, perhaps weeks. 
The very poorest save for this purpose—beg, 4 
stint themselves of necessaries, to make their little 
suitable display, and lavish their whole substance on 
one nautch. 

Another passion they all seem to have in common, 
rich and poor alike—the love of jewels. A rich native 
will walk about at one of these feasts, when in fall 
dress, bedecked with what would purchase a principality 
in Australia. The women, when seen, are equally 
valuably laden ; and the poor, who can’t reach jewels, 
take to coloured glass, for bedizened they must be. 
Formerly, when there was no safe way of investing 
money, it was a method of banking to buy up precious 
stones; and the habit remains, now that the funds 
offer better security, and that mercantile speculation, 
alas! tempts to the risk of hard earnings. 

12th.—Our concert at last. We never could collect 
all the performers before: one or two always happened 
to be out of the way ; and as we were to have 
a full orchestra, we put off the great evening from day 
to day in order to secure our artists. One good effvet 
of this delay will be the proficiency consequent on such 
repeated: practice. Your pianoforte is off already to 
Mr Black’s house, with all the little its feet 
stand in to protect it from the white ants. cups 


tions, singing all the while, as well as moving their 
feet, a sort of low humming chant, in praise, I believe, | 
of our entertainer, The two boys next gave us a 


are deep, and filled with water; so any adventurous 
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the chandeliers; and from the go-downs large boxes 
of small-wares have been taking the road ever since 
daylight. Caroline being no performer, has undertaken 
the commissariat : she will also receive the ren 
She went yesterday to see what was required; made 

out the necessary list on the spot; came back to give 
her orders ; and is now off again to see how they have 
been executed—her second visit to-day. She came 
back extremely displeased from her first. Everything 
was in confusion; nothing had been properly done; 
nobody was inclined to take any trouble; the servants 
were quite behind-hand. And there sat Helen and 
her husband! No: he stood with his violin to his 
shoulder, and the tall partner bending over his viol de 
gamba—all wrapped up in a trio of Beethoven’s, with 
which we are to end our first act this evening. If the 
men had been at the counting-house, she would have 
thought nothing of it—business must be attended to; 
but to see them here, dead to the world, fiddling away, 
and all at sixes and sevens round them, was really 
beyond her patience to bear; and so she came off to 
complain tome. She found me at her old pianoforte, 
totally abstracted in the difficult accompaniment of a 
fine quartette of Mozart’s, in which our baritone is to 
electrify the audience. In total despair she turned to 
the consomaun, the only friend she has this day a 
chance of interesting in her perplexities. 

Angry as dear Cary was, she did all she had under- 
taken well ; and the rooms looked so pretty in the even- 
ing, and she was so heartily thanked, so much praised 
then, when we were at leisure to think of all the trouble 
she had taken, that she got into excellent humour, and 
forgave us all. The long drawing-room was the concert- 
room—<desks and chairs at one end for the orchestra, 
the pianoforte in the centre of them, with standing 
lights on each side of it for the vocalists. At the other 
end, and down the long walls of the room, were sofas 
for the company. In the smaller drawing-room a 
number of little tables were laid with refreshments. 
The veranda was covered in with matting, hung with 
red curtains, carpeted, lighted by our chandeliers, and 
furnished with our sofas. effect was excellent. 
Cary acknowledged she considered it her masterpiece, 
and a most agreeable lounge we all found it. About 
forty intimate friends formed the company. With 
great difficulty has Helen managed to keep the party 
so small; for the fame of the musicians—we will say 
nothing about the novelty of the entertainment—had 
caused_a great demand for invitations. We numbered 
twelve musicians, amateurs and professionals; and 
having confided the leadership to one we felt perfect 
confidence in following, we really did our parts well. 
It was a very perfectly executed concert—the instru- 
mental part excellent, and the singing much better 
than is generally heard in private society: the one 
soprano voice is hardly to be equalled anywhere. She 
outdid herself this evening, particularly in one duet 
with the baritone, whose quartette, by the by, was also 
eminently successful. It was encored. We had chosen 
good composers and pleasing compositions—nothing 
very difficult either of execution or comprehension—and 
the result was deservedly gratifying to us. The audi- 


13th.—This is Selena’s wedding-day ; the marriage has 
been a quiet one; not more than twenty people present 
at it in the cathedral, and about as many more at the 
dinner afterwards. The bride and bridegroom were as 
happy-looking a pair as could well be seen—she slightly 
agitated, timid and modest, and paler than usual, but 
always graceful and interesting; he a fine-spirited, 
decided-mannered young man, handsome from intelli- 
gence and military bearing, and from his unmistakable 
air of having won the prize. The friends all seemed 
more than reconciled to him. The good appointment 
had developed numberless perfections in the once 
slighted lover. The dinner was very animated ; every 
one seeming to be in spirits, as if particularly pleased ; 
more than usually satisfied with so ordinary an affair 
as a marriage. I certainly have no misgivings as to 
the future happiness of Selena and her faithful lover. 
We shall lose them, for his appointment is ata distance ; 
but we part with the hope of meeting again. 

14th.—At last the vessel sails. After twice altering 
her day, the captain has sent word that she starts with 
the tide to-night. We have had a toiling morning, still 
sending stray luggage on board even to near the last, 
and after all finding another trunk required to hold the 
gatherings. No place could well have been more 
wretched than the sick partner’s house during this 
unsettled time. It shewed all the melancholy symp- 
toms of approaching desertion. The furniture was 
disarranged, the packing was going forward, the chil- 
dren were unsettled, and the master and mistress very 
much out of spirits. The leave-taking of their servants 
was quite affecting, for the natives are a grateful and 
affectionate people ; perhaps easily moved to tears, still 
there must be some feeling before tears flow. They 
begged their sahibs to come back again, promising 
literally to be ‘ good boys’ till their return. The head- 
servant and her own particular personal attendant 
kissed Mary’s hands over and over again, saying what 
a kind mistress she had been—how should they bear to 
serve any other. I was really glad to escape from them. 
The scene at Helen’s house I shall not venture near. 

We have got them off at last—Freeman and all the 
children—and the first division of the cabin luggage 
went on board early in the afternoon. Cary’s servants 
had been in the vessel since quite the morning, arrang- 
ing the furniture. After dinner came the melancholy 
parting. Helen and Mr Black took charge of the sick 
man, and I went with Mary, and the new trunk, and a 
new tin case, and sundry bundles and some bags and 
baskets. Edward’s carriage conveyed us quickly to the 
ghaut, where Arthur and I, at the same time of night 
a year ago, had landed. The comfortable boat of one 
of the native partners of the firm was there waiting 
for us, and we were soon alongside the ship. It was 
nearly dark: all was wretchedly uncomfortable, con- 
fused, and noisy, and crowded ; altogether, it was very 
sad. The uncertainty of the poor debilitated husband 
recovering ; the unfitness of the young wife to scramble 
through her troubled way with such a charge and her 
four baby children ; and Helen’s silent agony as she 
herself undressed her pretty boys, and laid them in 
their little cots, kissing them for the last time as her 
children, for if they live to meet again, it is grown men 
who will receive the embrace of their mother. I could 
not stay below—TI was choking: I left the cabins with- 
out saying farewell, and waited upon deck the reappear- 
ance of Mr Black and Helen. They came, he leading 
her silently, and we descended to the boat, and reached 
the shore, and entered the carriage, and drove away ; 
not one single word uttered amongst us. She lay with 
her head upon her husband’s shoulder in speechless 
grief. It was the most miserable half hour I ever 
passed. It must be like a succession of deaths to 
| parents these dreadful separations from their children. 

Gay, happy, a Helen! she will never wear 

her bright smile again. 
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15th.—This is the anniversary of our arrival. One 
whole year we have been in Calcutta—a very happy 
one, all things considered. Arthur’s prospects are very 
fair. If he proceed as he has begun, he may do here 
what he never could have done at home—save out 
of the income he will earn at the bar, from the begin- 
ning of his law career. And for happiness while 
doing so, we can insure it, for we have but to will it. 
—the way is very plain. It is a little difficult to bear 
up against the languor induced by the climate ; but for 
the greater part of the year it can be done, and health 
ean be preserved here as at home—by care. India, 
so little known by those unconnected with it, reveals 
itself on near approach as much like any other place 
where British congregate. The busy may work, the 
reflecting may study, the benevolent may serve their 
kind, and the frivolous will find their follies. Duty 
here must guide us as elsewhere. We move into our 
own house upon the 20th; after which, as we intend to 
lead a much quieter life than we have been able to do 
aay my resend will become of little interest. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON, 
March, 1851. 
ScorrisH men may plume themselves somewhat on a 


matter connected with the Exhibition: their stall in 


the Crystal Palace, with its display of goods and } 


cunning handiwork, is the first finished. The special 
merit belongs to the worthy burghers of the little 
town of Dunfermline. Now that the building can 
be seen in all its complete proportions, with the 
painting and decoration so far advanced as to pro- 
duce an effect, its attraction increases; and the crowds 
that flock to Hyde Park, favoured by the present 
fine weather, constitute already a ‘fair’ of such mag- 
nitude, as to remind you of the great gatherings 
talked about in history. Venders of cakes, cigars, 
fruit, sweetmeats, and potables, occupy the approaches ; 
while itinerant retailers of ‘Splendid Engravings of 
Mr Paxton’s Palace of Glass,’ one penny each, and 
‘Correct History and Descriptions of the Crystal 
Palace,’ only sixpence, walk up and down, and entice 
customers among the multitudes. The southern end of 
the transept looks remarkably imposing, with its deco- 
rations of white and blue, and circle of numerals to mark 
the hours of the electric-clock there to be set up; and, 
whatever may have been predicted of the tout ensemble, 
whether of the inside or outside, the fault-finders are 
now in a minority. Notwithstanding the host of 
onlookers, the various works are going on with syste- 
matic celerity ; sappers and miners, policemen, artificers, 
and porters, each man has a certain task assigned him, 
with regulations to prevent interference of the nume- 
rous groups. ‘ Mind your work!’ is the order of the day; 
and with pass-tickets and counter-checks due order 
ig preserved over the vast establishment. Of course 
you know what has been published touching the admis- 
sion charges, but there will be no harm in repeating 
them. Season tickets, of which 4000 have been 
already sold, are to be three guineas for a gentle- 
man, and two guineas for a lady; and on the first day 
of opening, none but the holders of these tickets are to 
be admitted. On the two following days the charge 
will be a sovereign per head, and from the 4th to the 
24th of May, five shillings per head; after which, on 
the first four days of every week, it will be one shilling 
only ; on Fridays it will be half-a-crown, on Saturdays, 
five shillings, as long as the show lasts. Thus all 
parties will have an opportunity to gratify their curio- 
sity according to their means, leisure, or inclination. 
The thousands of handicraftsmen and operatives in our 
northern counties who make Whitsuntide an especial 
eon, ep baggie erage Hote with their 


something to talk about for the rest of their lives. 
Eighteen acres of show for a shilling !—less than three 
farthings an acre! Lodgings for working-men are being 
fitted up on a large scale in Westminster, where cheap 
beds, cheap food, cleanliness, and security, and a line of 
conveyance to the Park, are the claims put forwi 
for the allurement of guests. Householders with s 
rooms and spare beds are everywhere on the alert: 
those who never turned a penny in their lives before 
mean to do so now. Tradesmen, too, are laying their 
plans for transferring coin from the pockets of visitors 
to their own. Booksellers, in particular, are active 
with Guide-Books, Maps of the Metropolis, and Cau- 
tions, Directions, and Descriptions, at all prices; dis- 
daining not ‘the exiguous sixpence,’ or its cuprife- 
rous unit. And, not to be behind-hand, omnibuses are 
already placarded, ‘To the Exhibition—all the way— 
threepence ;’ or have the word Exursirion painted in 
large capitals on their varnished sides. Whether loco- 
motion is to be possible in our thoroughfares or on our 
river, when the additional battalions of omnibuses, 
cabs, and steamboats enter the field, is a problem 
which midsummer will solve much more accurately 
than any present speculation. 

Goods for show, native as well as foreign, are pouring 
in fast, numerous and various. France is to send us 
L.800,000 worth ; Italy and Switzerland mean to beat 
us—if they can; Sardinia has just sent her quota of 
industrial and artistic ingenuity; and before these lines 
are printed, the St Lawrence, a United States frigate, 
will have arrived with her multifarious cargo of Yankee 
notions ; besides the Susquehanna, a war-steamer, which 
in herself is to exhibit the skill of American ship- 
builders, and also to bring specimens of what can be 
done by the mechanics and artisans of Philadelphia— 
the city of brotherly love, as it is often called by 
Brother Jonathan. Among the articles for exhibition 
from the state of New York, we are to have sawing- 
machines, gold-mounted harness, fire and water proof 
paint ; springs for chairs, bedsteads, and railway seats ; 
brooms, bridges, stoves, sleighs, books, telegraphs, 
steamers, teeth, hats, coat and trousers, bonnets; a 
herbarium of 800 plants, and paintings of native wild- 
flowers—the last two by ladies. The specimens of 
leather will, it is said, present some extraordinary 
qualities ; and daguerreotype-machines are talked of 
which will take pictures exceeding in dimensions all 
that has hitherto been attempted or accomplished in 
that department of art. If every state in the Union 
is to send in the like proportion, the St Lawrence will 
be stowed to repletion, and the Crystal Palace will 
have to concede a good breadth of territory ; the more 
80, as we are promised a multitudinous throng of the 
makers of the interesting articles above enumerated. 
So many, indeed, have made up their mind to come 
over, that a packet is to sail from New York daily for 
their conveyance. It will be a rare time for ethnolo- 
gists and social philosophers to study the genus homo— 
to compare transatlantic and Gallic republicans; Ken- 
tucks and Kalmucks; Brazilians and Belgians; Indians 
and Icelanders; Poles and Patagonians! ‘The concourse 
will be a noteworthy one, and well worth a pilgrimage 
to the metropolis to look at it. 

The printing of the catalogue of the Exhibition is 
ae ae There are to be editions in 
French and German, besides two in 
the latter, the most complete will com 


wives and children, and see the famous Exhibition— 


i opportunity to ad- 
I heard the other day that a well-known 
L.850 for.the outside-end 

er of the catalogue as an advertisement page, and 
that their offer had not been accepted. The sum asked 
imesaid to be L.1000. 

Apart from what America is to do apropos of the 
Exhibition, a few items of invention have lately come 
to hand from the western republic, which I may as 
well chronicle before proceeding further. One is, 
‘an improved method of manufacturing drop-shot,’ 
of which the patentee states—‘The main feature 
of my invention consists in causing the fused metal 
to fall through an ascending current of air, which 
shall travel at such a velocity that the dropping 
metal shall come in contact with the same number or 
more particles of air, in a short tower, than it would 
in falling through the high towers heretofore found 
necessary.’ Another, which is said to prevent fatigue 
in walking, ‘consists in making a hollow metallic heel 
for boots and shoes, in two parts, one placed within the 
other, with a spring between them, to support. the 
weight of the body, and prevent the unpleasant shocks 

ced by the concussion of the ordinary boot-heel 
upon a hard surface, when the wearer is walking fast.’ 
Boots, as you know, are criticised as severely as hats— 
both alike condemned as detrimental to human com- 
fort: if the spring-heels prove a step towards reform, 
we on this side the ocean shall not be slow to make 
trial of them. Then there is a man in Massachusetts 
who has contrived an ‘improved table for ships’ cabins,’ 
intended especially for the use of sea-going vessels— 
the particular object of the invention being, to always 
preserve the top surface of the table horizontal in a 
transverse direction, during the motions of the vessel 
produced by the sea or otherwise.’ This table, which 
may be a ‘trimmer,’ comes just in time to 
suit the crowd of adventurers who mean to tempt old 
Neptune's playfulness during the next six months. 
Another strengthens spoon-handles by means of a wire 
concealed within their substance. Another has a sau- 
sage-machine, ‘by the action of which the meat is 
minced or ground, and the sausage stuffed, at one 
operation.’ Another makes rakes with spring teeth ; 
another brooms and brushes, handle and all, out of one 
and the same piece of wood, or whatever may be the 
material used. Another rejoices in an ‘ improvement 
for cleansing bottles; another in ‘an improvement in 
securing hooks-and-eyes to tape and dresses; a ‘ ma- 
chine for turning leaves of books’—a desideratum with 
ists and drowsy lecturers; and another pro- 
duces buttons from straw. Well may this be called 
the utilitarian age! But the list is not ended yet: 
there is an improved sun-dial which, with a ‘ shadow- 
indicator’ attached to the gnomon, tells you not onl 
but the day and name of the month 
More ingenious, perhaps, than use- 
where clockmakers are 80 


vided with a provision-pouch, pillow, water-pouch, 
inflating tubes and valves, loops and slings, 
thimbles, lanyards, and other , by which it 


is made to serve the purposes of a h ' 
and, in case of shipwreck, as a life-preserver; also as a 


nn aey wand ye ong ships, 
against the small of the enemy during an action, 
or for other purposes.” ‘The of uses is cer- 


tainly sufficiently extensive; if the inventor have tact 


as well as talent, he will send a few over in the Sus- 
nal. J 

Enough, however, for the moment, of transatlantic 
projects: I must tell you of a few other talked-of 
matters. The Academy of Sciences at Munich has 
appointed five commissions for the physical exploration 
of Bavaria: the department of botanical geography 
falls to Martius, a foreign member of some of our 
learned societies, and well known for his scientific 
writings on vegetable productions and phenomena. 
Then our Geographical Society has had a little wind- 
fall, which has set some tongues in motion. It appears 
that a yedr or two ago the pope appointed Dr Knob- 
lecher, an Austrian, vicar-general of a mission to Central 
Africa. After staying for some time among the 
Maronites of Lebanon, the reverend envoy travelled 
on at the end of 1849 to Khartoum, the point where 
the Nile diverges into what are known as the White 
Fork and Blue Fork. The doctor pursued his journey 
along the former of the two, up to about four degrees 
from the equator, where he ascended a mountain called 
Logwek, from the top of which he saw the river trend- 
ing away in a south-westerly direction, until it was 
lost among mountains. The stream at the farthest 
point reached was more than 200 yards wide, and from 
9 to 18 feet deep. If not interrupted by rapids or shal- 
lows, what availabilities would not such a channel 
afford for navigation! The doctor believes that the 
source of the river will be found south of the equator ; 
and having come to Europe to advise and recruit, 
intends to return to the torrid zone forthwith, and hopes 
to be again among the Bari negrocs—the most distant 
tribe which he saw—by November next. We can but 
wish success to his further explorations ; for the geo- 
graphy of Central Africa is not less interesting to us 
than that of the Arctic regions, on which so much 
endeavour and money have been expended. 

I did not mean to say anything more about America 
in this gossip, but there is one little item relating to 
travél which presses for notice. It is, that a high- 
pressure steamer, fifty-five feet in length, with two 
engines of ten-horse power each, has been built at New 
York for service on Lake Tibicaca, in Peru. It is of 
course made to take to pieces, and no piece is to weigh 
more than 350 pounds, so as not to be too heavy forthe | 
mules on whose backs it will have to be carried up the 
Andes to its destination. The lake is so extensive, as 
to be worthy the name of an inland sea; and besides 
the valuable wood which grows in abundance on its 
shores, there are other products out of which commerce 
knows how to extract a profit. Should the first vessel 
succeed, she will be speedily followed by a consort. 
Frequently in such ente 8 as these, which make 
but little noise, and scarcely excite attention, the germ 
is deposited of vast social changes, which in after-years 

alike the politician and philosopher. 

It is some time since I afflicted you with any details 
of social statistics, so you must permit me now to call 
your attention to one or two from the last ‘Quarterly | 
Return’ of the Registrar-General. He tells us, that ‘in 
their general character the returns of the last quarter 
of 1850 are highly favourable, and imply a happier 
condition of the ulation at the close than at the 
commencement of the year. While fewer lives have 
been lost by agen the marriages and births have 
increased.’ 3s are given for the quarter 
ending September 30th. The number was 87,496— 
‘more by 10,000 than were registered in the summer 
quarter of 1842; and 2400 more than have been returned 
in the summer quarter of any previous a. Allowing 

he proportion of marriages 


all over the country, e ting the 
eastern and south-eastern counties; and, singularly 
enough, we find it greatest in the weaving districts, 
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‘In the purely agricultural counties, continues the 
Registrar, ‘marriage went on slowly, but steadily; in 
all the iron and coal ficlds at but a slightly-increasing 
rate; while in all the counties peopled by the workers 
in lace, silk, wool, and cotton, the number of marriages 
—of new families established—has increased at a rate 
of which there are few examples in the returns of the 
last hundred years.’ ‘Then we are told that ‘ the births- 
in the quarter following, which ended on December 
31, 1850, were also the greatest number ever regis- 
tered in the autumn quarters of any previous year: 
146,268 children were born in the three months. The 
births are in general most numerous in the spring 
quarter, and were so in the spring of 1850: they have 
since greatly exceeded the numbers registered in pre- 
vious years in all the divisions of the kingdom, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, in counties ravaged by 
cholera, and in counties left unscathed by that plague.’ 
Thus it would seem as though nature were eager to 
repair the loss caused by sweeping visitations of the 
fierce epidemic. ‘'The excess of births registered over 
deaths in the quarter is 54,245. The usual excess is 
40,000 more births than deaths. The excess in the last 
quarter of 1845 was 50,000; in 1847, when influenza 
was epidemic, only 24,000 ; in 1849, when the cholera 
epidemic was rapidly declining, 38,000. During the 
whole of the year 1850, the births were 593,567, the 
deaths 369,679, and consequently the excess of births 
over deaths was 223,888 in England: the same year 
280,843 emigrants sailed from the shores of the United 


perseverance of the people in affairs of business.’ And 
with this demonstration of authorship against custom 
and fashion, I cease to tax your patience until the 
equinox has come and gone—and then! 


bh 


i 
Cales for Doung People. 4 
THE STOLEN-FRUIT. 


On the 15th of August 1777, two little girls of seven or 
eight years old were playing in a garden near Ajaccio 
in Corsica. After running up and down among the trees 
and flowers, one of them stopped the other at the entrance 
to a dark grotto under a m4 

‘Eliza,’ she said, ‘don’t go any farther: it frightens 
me to look into that black cave.’ 

‘Nonsense! ’Tis only Napoleon’s Grotto.’ 

‘This garden belongs to your uncle Fesch: has he 
given this dark hole to Napoleon !’ 

* No, Panoria ; my great uncle has not given him this 
grotto. But as he often comes and spends hours in it 
by himself, we all call it Napoleon’s Grotto,’ 

* And what can he be doing there?’ 

* Talking to himself,’ 

* What about !’ 

*Oh, I don’t know: a variety of things. But come, 
help me to gather a large bunch of flowers.’ 

* Just now, when we were on the lower walk, you told 
me‘not to pull any, although there was abundance of 
sweet ones.’ 

* Yes; but that was in my uncle the canon’s garden.’ 

* And are his flowers more sacred than those of Uncle 


Kingdom—214,606 (many of them of Irish birth) from 
England, 15,154 from Scotland, and 51,083 from Ire- 
land. ‘The number of births and deaths in Scotland 
and Ireland is unknown; and the census alone can 
disclose at what precise rate the population increases ; 
but we know that the new births more than replace 
the vast armies of peaceful emigrants that every year 
assemble without much noise, and, led apparently by 
the same kind of Divine instinct that directs ether 
migrations, leave their native land to seek homes in 
regions prepared for them all over the world.’ 

Now, about a book or two, and then to finish: 
pecple who read French literature are talking of 
*Whims and Levities,’ recently published at Paris. 
The author, M. Petit-Senn, says, by way of sample, 
‘People often find themselves cleverer in thinking of 
what they might have said, than in remembering what 
they really did say.’ Again—‘ We can find a day to 
enjoy a pleasure, but scek for an hour to acquit our- 
selves of a duty.” And—*‘ Great legislators, in enlight- 
ening a people, raise them up to themselves; tribunes 
who seek but to delude, sink down to their level.’ 
Another subject is, ‘ Directions for the Preservation of 
English Antiquities,’ by the secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; a small pamphlet, intended chiefly for the 
instruction of the humbler classes, who often through 
ignorance deface or destroy objects of antiquity which 
fall into their possession. And last is Mr Johnston's 
*England as It Is,’ &c.—a work worth reading, not- 
withstanding the author’s strictures on nearly the 
whole scope of our political and social life. With him 
all is barren; nothing to inspire promise or hope. I 
send you a specimen, which perhaps will hit the views 
of many besides the writer. He is complaining of the 
unhealthy desire manifested to get into company, and 
saye—''To see men of science pursuing knighthoods, 
and ribbons, and decorations—men of literature anxious 
to rub their skirts to dull dukes or leaden lords— 
members of parliament propitiated by tickets to a 
state ball—professional men who scarcely allow them- 
selves an hour of recreation—to see all this, and the 
pompous, hot, heavy dinners—the parade, the waste, 
the prodigality of expense, the poverty of sense, cheer- 
fulness, and ea certainly enough to abate 
one’s pride in the social philosophy of England, what- 
ever we may say of the energy, enterprise, ability, and 


Fesch t’ 

* They are indeed, Panoria.’ 

* And why?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know ; but when any one wants to 
prevent our playing, they say,“ That will give your 
uncle the canon a headache!” When we are not to 
touch something, ’tis always, “That belongs to the 
canon !” If we want to eat some fine fruit, “ Don’t touch 
that ; ’tis for your uncle the canon!” And even when 
we are praised or rewarded, ’tis always because the canon 
is pleased with us!’ 

*Is it because he is archdeacon of Ajaccio that people 
are so much afraid of him (’ 

* Oh no, Panoria; but because he is our tutor. Pa 


is not rich enough to pay for masters to teach us, and 

has not time to look after our education himself; so 
; our uncle the canon teaches us everything. He is not 
unkind, but he is very strict. If we don’t know our 
lessons, he slaps us smartly.’ 


* And don’t you call that unkind, Eliza!’ 

*Not exactly. Do you never get a whipping yourself, 

Panoria t’ : : 

* No indeed, Eliza. It is the Corsican fashion -te beat 
children ; but our family is Greek, and mamma says 
Greeks must not be beaten.’ 

| Then I’m sure, Panoria, I wish I were a Cireek ; for 

tis very unpleasant to be slapped !’ 

‘I daresay your brother Napoleon dees not like it 
either.’ 

*He is the only one of my brothers who does not cry 
or complain when he is punished. If you heard what \ 
a noise Joseph and Lucien make, you would fancy that 
uncle was flaying them alive |’ 

* But about Napoleon. What can he be talking about 
alone in the grotto t’ 

‘Hush! Here he is! Let us hide ourselves behind 
this lilac-tree, and you'll hear.’ 

* I see Severia coming to call us.’ 

*Ah! it will take . an hour to gather ripe fruit 
for uncle the canon, We shall have time enough. 
Come !” 

And the little girls, gliding between the rock and the 
overhanging shrubs, took up their position in perfect 
concealment. 

The boy who advanced towards the grotto differed 
from the generality of children of oe 3 im the size of 
his head, the massive form of his brow, and the 
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fixed examining expression of his eyes. He walked 
slowly—looking at the bright blue sea—and unconscious 
that his proceedings were closely watched by two pair of 
little bright black eyes. 

‘Here Iam my own master!’ he said as he entered 
the grotto. ‘No one commands me here!’ And seating 
himself royally on a bench within the dark entrance, he 
continued—-‘ This is my birthday. I am eight years 
old to-day. I wish I lived among the Spartans, then I 
should be beyond the control of women ; but now I have 
to obey such a number of people—old Severia among 
the rest. Ah, if I were the master !’ 

‘Well, and if you were the master, what would you 
do?’ cried Eliza, thrusting forward her pretty little head. 

* First of all, I’d teach you not to come listening at 
doors,” replied Napoleon, disconcerted at being over- 
heard. 

* But, brother, there ’s no door that I can see.’ 

‘No matter, you have been eaves-dropping all the 
same.’ 

* Eliza !—Panoria!’ cried a loud voice. 
these children have gone to ?’ 

The young ladies came out of their leafy lurking- 
place in time to meet the little Bonaparte’s nurse, 
Severia—a tall old woman, who carried on her arm a 
basket filled with the most luscious tempting pears, 
grapes, and figs. 

‘A pear, Severia!’ cried Napoleon, darting forwards, 
and thrusting his hand into the basket. 

* The saints forbid, child!’ exclaimed Severia. 
are for your uncle the canon !’ 

* Ah!’ said Napoleon, drawing back his hand as quickly 
as if a wasp had stung him. 

Panoria burst out laughing. 

*I never saw such people!’ she said, as soon as her 
mirth allowed her to speak. ‘ My uncle the canon seems 
the bugbear of the whole family. Is Severia afraid of 
him too?” 

* Not more than I am,’ said Napoleon boldly. 

* And yet you were afraid to take a pear ?” 

* Because I did not wish to do it, Panoria.’ 

* Did not dare do it, Napoleon!’ 

*Did not wish to do it, Panoria.’ 

* And if you wished it, would you do it?’ 

* Certainly I would.’ 

*I think you are a boaster, Napoleon; and in your 
uncle’s presence would be just as great a coward as Eliza 
or Pauline?’ 

‘ Come, children, follow me,’ said Severia, walking on. 

* You think I am a coward?’ whispered Eliza to her 
little friend. ‘Come into the house, and see if I don’t 
eat as much of uncle’s fruit as I please. Mamma is 
gone out to pay a visit, and will not be home until 
to-morrow.’ 

*Then I'll help you,’ said Panoria. And the ‘little 
girls, fixing their wistful eyes on the tempting fruit, 
followed Severia to the house. 

Napoleon remained some time longer in his grotto ; 
and when supper-time approached, he went into the 
house. Feeling very thirsty, he entered the dining-room, 
in which was a large cupboard, where fresh water was 
usually kept. Just as he was going in, he heard a noise: 
the cupboard doors were quickly shut, and he caught a 
glimpse of a white frock disappearing through the open 
window. Instead, however, of looking after the fugitive, 
he went quietly to get a glass of water in the cupboard. 
Then, to his dismay, he saw his uncle’s basket of fruit 
half empty! While, forgetting his thirst, he looked with 
astonishment at the fruit, considering who could have 
been the hardy thief, a voice behind him roused him from 
his reverie. 

‘What are you doing there, Napoleon? You know 
you are not permitted to help yourself to supper.’ 

This was uncie the canon himself—a short, stout old 
man with a bald head, whose otherwise ordinary features 
were lighted up with the eagle glance which afterwards 
distinguished his grand-nephew. 

‘I was not taking anything, uncle,’ replied Napoleon. 
And then suddenly the idea occurring to him that he 


* Where can 


* They 


oa 
might be accused of having taken the fruit, the blood 
rushed hotly to his cheeks, 

His confusion was so evident, that the canon 4a; 
*I hope you are not telling a falsehood, Napoleon }? 

‘I never tell falsehoods,’ said the boy proudly, 

* What were you doing ?’ 

‘I was thirsty; I came to get some water.’ 

* No harm in that—and then, my boy ?’ 

* That was all, uncle.’ 

* Have you drunk the water ?” 

* No, uncle; not yet.’ | 

The archdeacon shook his head. ‘ You came to drink, || 
and you did not drink; that does not hang well together. || 
Napoleon, take care. If you frankly confess your fault, || 
whatever it may be, you shall be forgiven; but if you I 
tell a lie, and persist in it, I warn you that I shall punish 
you severely,’ i 

The entrance of M. Bonaparte, M. Fesch, and Joseph, || 
Napoleon’s eldest brother, interrupted the conversation; || 
and for some minutes the elder gentlemen spoke to each || 
other on political subjects; when a sudden exclamation || 
from Severia, as she opened the cupboard, attracted the || 
attention of all. i} 

‘Santa Madona ! who has taken the fruit ? \ 

‘This is the mystery discovered!’ said the canon, || 
turning towards Napoleon. ‘So you stole the fruit ?? 

* I never touched it,’ replied the boy. 

* Call in the other children,’ said the archdeacon. 

In a few minutes five beautiful children, three boys | 
and two girls, formed a group round their father, who, | 
looking at each one in turn, asked—* Which of you has | 
taken the fruit that was gathered in your uncle the || 
canon’s garden ?” i 

*I did not!’ ‘NorI! ‘NorI!? cried they all. But | 
Eliza’s voice was lower and less assured than those of | 
the others. 

* And you, Napoleon ? 

‘I have said, papa, that I did not do it” | 

‘That ’s a falsehood !’ exclaimed Severia, who, being | 
an old domestic, took great liberties. i 

‘If you were not a woman !’ said Napoleon, shaking | 
his small clenched hand at her. 

* Silence! Napoleon,’ said his father sternly. 

‘It must have been you, Napoleon,’ said Severia; | 
‘for after putting the fruit into the cupboard, I never || 
left the anteroom, and not a soul passed through ex- 
cept the archdeacon and yourself. If he has not taken | 
them ” 

*I wish truly I had, said the old gentleman, ‘an 
then I should not have the grief of seeing one of m 
children persist in a lie.’ 

‘ Uncle, I am not guilty,’ repeated Napoleon firmly. 

* Do not be obstinate, but confess,’ said his father. 

* Yes,’ added the canon; ‘’tis the only way to escape 
punishment.’ 

* But I never touched the fruit—indeed, I did not” =| 

‘Napoleon,’ said his uncle, ‘I cannot believe you. | || 
shall give you five minutes; and if, at the end of that | 
time, you do not confess, and ask for pardon, I shall whip | 
you.’ I 

‘ A whip is for horses and dogs, not for children !’ said | 
the boy. | 

‘ A whip is for disobedient, lying children,’ replied his | 
father. | 

‘ Then ’tis unjust to give it me, for I am neither a liar || 
nor disobedient.’ So saying, Napoleon crossed his arms | 
on his chest, and settled himself in a firm attitude. 

Meantime his brothers and his sister Pauline came | 
close to him, and whispered good-natured entreaties that 
he would confess. 

* But how can I, when I have not done wrong 2’ 

*So = are still obstinate?’ said his uncle. And 
taking him by the arm, he led him into the next room. 
Presently the sound of sharp repeated blows was heard, 
but not a cry or complaint ies the little sufferer. 

Madame Bonaparte was away from home, and in the 
evening her husband went to meet her, accompanied by 
Joseph, Lucien, and Eliza. M. Fesch and the canon were 
also about to depart, and in passing through the ante- 
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room, they saw Napoleon standing, pale and grave, but 
roud and firm-looking as before. 

‘Well, my child,’ said his father, ‘I hope you will now 
ask your uncle’s pardon ?? 

‘j did not touch the fruit, papa.’ 

‘Still obstinate! As the rod will not do, I shall try 
another method. Your mother, brothers, Eliza, and I, 
will be away for three days, and during that time you 
shall have nothing but bread and water, unless you ask 
your uncle’s forgiveness.’ 

“ ‘But, papa, wont you let him have some cheese with 
|| his bread 2? whispered little Pauline. 

‘Yes, but not droccio.? 

‘Ah do, papa, please let him have broccio; ’tis the 
| nicest cheese in Corsica !? 

‘That ’s the reason he does not deserve it,’ said his 
|| father, looking at the boy with an anxious expression, as 

if he hoped to see some sign of penitence on his face. 
| But none such appearing, he proceeded towards the car- 

riage. 

Joseph and Lucien took a kind leave of their brother, 
| but Eliza seemed unwilling and afraid to yo near or look 
| at him. 
| The three days passed on, heavily enough for poor 
| Napoleon, who was in disgrace, and living on bread, 
|| water, and cheese, which was not broccio. At length the 

party returned, and little Panoria, who was watching for 
| her friend Eliza, came with them into the house. 

‘Good-morning, uncle,’ said Madame Bonaparte to 
| the archdeacon; * how are you? And where are Napoleon 

and Pauline ?? 
| ‘Here I am, mamma,’ said the latter, throwing her 

arms around her mother’s neck. 
| And Napoleon ” 

‘He is here,’ said the canon. 

‘Has he confessed ?’ asked his father. 

‘No,’ replied the uncle. ‘I never before witnessed 
| such obstinacy.’ 

* What has he done ?” asked his mother. 
| The canon, in reply, related the story of the fruit; but 

before he could finish it, Panoria exclaimed— 

‘Of course, poor fellow, he would not confess what he 
never did !? 

‘And who did take the fruit ?’ asked the canon. 

‘1 and Eliza,’ replied the little girl without hesitation. 

There was a universal exclamation. 

‘My poor child,’ said the archdeacon, embracing 
Napoleon tenderly, ‘why did you not undeceive us ?’ 

‘I suspected it was Eliza,’ replied Napoleon; ‘but I 
was not sure. At all events, I would not have told, for 
Panoria’s sake, who is not a liar.’ 

My readers may imagine how Napoleon was caressed 
and rewarded to make him amends for the pain he had 
|| unjustly suffered. As to Eliza, she was severely and 
rightly punished: first for her gluttony; and then for 
what was much worse —her cowardice and deceit in 
allowing her innocent brother to suffer for her fault.* 


GOTHLAND AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 


Ir will be recollected that in the Journal for 9th March 
1850 a favourable account was given of the island of 
Gothland as a field for emigration. This was not done 
from the personal observation of the writer, but from the 
report of Major Pringle, the English consul at Stock- 
holm, and of Mr George Stephens, an English land-valuer, 
|| who had made an inspection of certain lands upon the 
|| island, and whose words were quoted. It was at the same 
|| time stated that there was a Land-Company who were 
buying up lands with the view to encouraging an immi- 
gration of British settlers, who might introduce improve- 
ments in culture, of which the native population stood 
much in want. 

Subsequently (June 22) a report was given in the 
Journal respecting this Company’s lands, from an East 
Lothian farmer of experience, who had been induced by 
the former article to visit the island. He described them 


* This article is abridged from the French of Madame Foa. 


as consisting principally of marshes in the course of being 
drained, and which he judged to be capable of produc- 
ing excellent turnip crops. On the whole, he judged so 
favourably of the country, as to resolve on settling in it. 
He accordingly proceeded thither with his family in the 
month of July. 

He was accompanied by seven individuals who wished 
to judge of the island; but these quickly returned, and 
published an unfavourable account of the lands offered to 
settlers by the Company, unfortunately in a manner and 
style which we felt to be at once discourteous and unjust 
towards ourselves. We passed over the discourtesy and 
injustice, and only expressed (October 26) our surprise 
that the accounts of an island in the Baltic should differ 
so greatly, throwing out at the same time a request for 
an impartial view of the lands from some other source. 
This we have not yet obtained; but we nevertheless 
have arrived at a tolerably distinct idea of the real state 
of the case. 

The island of Gothland is a mass of limestone, about 
eighty miles long, favoured, from its insular situation, 
with what is for the north of Europe a mild climate. It 
was a great seat of commerce in the middle ages; and 
its principal town, Wisby, is full of fine antique struc- 
tures. The more elevated parts of the island are rounded 
surfaces of rock, bearing only forests. The lower dis- 
tricts present fine tracts of rich soil, alternating with 
marshes—the latter condition of the land being very 
much a result of neglect and of bad legal arrangements 
regarding mills. Our original statement regarding the 
island is borne out by what we learn is the condition of 
a large portion of it. The English consul at Stockholm, 
reasserts, in a letter to us, dated the 8th October last: 
‘There is a great deal of excellent land in Gothland, 
capable, if properly drained, of bearing crops of barley, 
oats, and turnips. . I repeat that I saw excellent 
land in the marshes, particularly near Rone and Kloster,’ 
The East Lothian farmer, having accepted a commission 
from the Land Company, is less valid authority ; but 
we know him to be a man incapable of mistating a matter 
of fact. He informs us that ‘ they have grown most 
magnificent crops of turnips and barley on the marshes 
this last season—the former not surpassed in any country, 
and that with most imperfect cultivation,’ 

He adds—‘ Independent of the Company’s lands, the 
island offers very great inducements to men of sinall 
capital, as all over it properties can be bought at very 
low prices; and, in general, the old cultivated land is 
of the very finest quality (I have never seen better in 
any country), but it has hitherto been so wretchedly 
farmed and manured, that the wonder is it can produce 
any crops at all. Were it in the hands of Scotchmen, 
it would produce most abundant crops of all kinds except 
oats, for which the climate appears too dry: other grains 
cannot be surpassed in quality. Any person who could 
afford to look about him for a few months, could easily 
purchase land on which, were he industrious, he could 
produce every requisite for the support of a family in 
far better style than with three times the capital he could 
do on any farm in Scotland.’ 

In Sweden prices are generally low, and land is not an 
exception. The consul, in the letter already quoted, says 
that he saw a Gothland estate, comprising ‘ 600 good 
arable acres, 1500 acres of forest, and a dwelling-house 
for a large family, with excellent farm-offices,’ sold for 
L.1900. It is obvious that, in producing grain at a 
moderate outlay, in an island within eight days’ sail of 
England, there would be a great advantage, provided the 
business were conducted with the benefit of British skill 
and British mechanical appliances. The consul, however, 
recommends none but Scottish farmers, and those of the 
hardier class, to attempt settling in Gothland, antici- 
pating that the discomforts necessarily encountered at 
first would be discomfiting to the generality of English- 
men. 

It thus appears on very ot evidence that our original 
statements regarding Gothland are perfectly true as far 
as the bulk of the island is concerned. Our subsequent 
moderate account of the marsh-lands is also true. Any 


discrepancy that can arise in the accounts of different 
observers must only be where one denies regarding the 
marshes what has only been ascribed to the old culti- 
vated Jands. We cannot now entertain any doubt that 
Gothland forms a good field for the emigrant. We be- 
lieve that it contains much good arable land, to be had 
at a moderate, or rather low price, and that even its 
marshes form a promising field of settlement. If any 
further evidence on this point were wanting, it would be 
found in an unexpected testimony from two of the seven 
individuals who published the condemmatory notice in 
September last. We now learn, what they did not think 
proper to make known at the time, that one of them had 
actually, while on the island, entered into a negotiation 
for a piece of the Marsh Company’s lands, and that 
another offered L.3750 for an estate, which, however, was 
not accepted. Where two of the seven persons acted in 
this manner, and the rest must have been aware of it, 
it seems strange that their ostensible condemnation of 
Gothland should have been so sweeping ; but it is not 
our part to solve the problem of their inconsistency; 
neither shall we stop to inquire if a few hours spent by 
them in examining an island eighty miles long, and 
containing a great variety of land, were sufficient either 
to enable them prudently to make offers for estates upon 
it, or to entitle them to publish an abrupt, dogmatic 
statement regarding its general character and condition. 
We simply set aside their testimony as not appearing to 
us worthy of the slightest degree of credit, and express 
our belief, as at first, that hardy and industrious farmers, 
who find a difficulty in existing circumstances at home, 
would do well to take a look of this island.* 


IMPROVED AMERICAN PIANOFORTE. 


This improvement, termed the ‘ Patent Dolee Campana 
Pedal Pianoforte,’ is from the manufactory of Messrs 
Boardman and Gray of New York. The effects produced 
by the application of this pedal are a prolongation of the 
sound, and the alteration of the quality of tone from the 
ordinary piano (to that of sweet bells or harps), and which 
can be used ad libitum by the performer; thereby pro- 
ducing not only a charming variety of sound, but a most 
beautiful accompaniment long sought for the voice. The 
mechanical part of this ingenious improvement is exceed- 
ingly simple, being merely a number of weights arranged 
by a lever pedal, to fall, when required, upon an equal 
number of screws fixed in the sounding-board of the 
piano, and which, of course, altering the vibration, effects 
aud produces peculiar qualities and expressions of tone, 
unlike anything heretofore known ; and when combined 
with the other two pedals, produces the lightest shade 
of altissimo notes, alternating with the crescendo and 
dirinuendo, and other musical accents of any kind which 
may be desired, in imitation of an orchestral performance. 
The particular qualities of this new attachment are its 
clearness, brilliancy, and delicacy of tone, which falls 
upon the ear with a surpassing softness, like the chiming 
peals of distant bells: hence its peculiar name, * Dolce 
Campana’ (Sweet Bells). This attachment is perfectly 
simple, and so constructed that it can be detached from 
the instrument in a few moments. 


WORK FOR SOLDIERS. 


An order has been issued from the War Department, 


which strikes us as being a very sensible one. It provides 
that at every permanent post at which our troops are or 
shall be stationed, they shall be employed in cultivating a 
kitchen-garden, to insure a supply of vegetables. A 
system of more extended cultivation is soon to be com- 
menced in those military departments which are located 
in Texas, New Mexico, California, and Oregon, in which 


* The agent for the Marsh Company’s lands is Mr Lilljevalch, 
Btockholm. Mr Ennequist, the English consul at Wisby, and 
a member of the company, may likewise be addressed or applied 
to. There are steamers from Hull to Gottenburg once a fortnight 
during the summer, and from this town, or from Hamburg or 
Copenhagen, it cannot be difficult to reach the island. 


Indians are to be employed in company with the soldiers, 
The clear proceeds from these labours are to be distributed 
among the soldiers.—Boston Museum. 


THE GOOD OF IT, 
A CYNIC’S SONG. 
Some men strut proudly ’midst honours and gold, 
Hiding strange deeds ’neath the shadow of fame ; 
I creep along, braving hunger and cold, 
To es my heart taintless as well as my name, 
So—so—where is the good of it? 


Some clothe bare Truth in fine garments of words, 
Fetter her free limbs with purple and state : 
With me, let me sit at the lordliest boards ; 
* I love’ means J love, and ‘ I hate’ means J hate, 
But—but—where is the good of it ? 


Some have rich dainties and costly attire, 
Guests flattering round them, and duns at the door; 
I crouch by myself at my plain board and fire, 
Enjoy what I pay for, and scorn to have more. 
Yet—yet—where is the good of it? 


Some gather round them a phalanx of ‘ friends, 
Scattering professions like coins in a crowd ; 
I keep my heart close for the few that Heaven sends, 
Where they ’Il find their names writ when I lie in ny 
shroud ! j 
So—so—where is the good of it? 


Some toy with love—lightly come, lightly go ; 
A blithe game at hearts—little worth, little cost. 
I staked my whole soul, hope and peace, on one throw, 
A life ’gainst an hour’s sport. We played, and 1—lost! 
IJa—ha !—where was the good of it ? 


Moral—added on his Deathbed. 
Turn the past’s mirror backward! Its shadows removed, 
The dim confused mass grows all softened, sublime! 
I have worked—I have felt—I have lived—I have loved, 
And each was a step towards the mount I now climb! 
Thou, God—Thou saw’st the good of it! 


TO RESTORE DECAYED IVORY. 


Nineveh, discovered some splendid works of art carved in 
ivory, which he forwarded to England. When they 


ling to pieces very rapidly. Professor Owen was consulted 
to know if there was any means of preventing the entire 
loss of these specimens of ancient art: he came to the 


the articles be boiled in a solution of albumen. The 


was first entombed.—Jumeson’s Journal, 


THE HOME OF TASTE. 
How easy to be neat—to be clean! Ilow easy to 
How easy it is to invest our houses with the truest ele- 
gance! 
draper: it is not in the mosaics, the carpetings, the rose- 


ments; it consists in the spirit presiding over the chambers 
of the dwelling. Contentment must always be most grace- 
| ful; it sheds serenity over the scene of its abode; it trans- 
| forms a waste into a garden. 


in much the discontented desire; but to its inhabitants it 


glory. — American paper. 


Street, Dublin.—Printed by W. & R. Cuamaens, Edinburgh. 


Dr Layard, in his explorations among the ruins of | 


arrived there, it was discovered that the ivory was crumb- | 


conclusion that the decay was owing to the loss of the | 
albumen in the ivory, and therefore recommended that | 


experiment was tried with complete success, and the | 
ivory has been rendered as firm and solid as when it | 


arrange the rooms with the most graceful propriety! | 
Elegance resides not with the upholsterer or the | 


wood, the mahogany, the candelabra, or the marble orna- | 


The home lighted by those || 
intimations of a nobler and brighter life may be wanting | 


will be a place far outvieing the Oriental in brilliancy and | 
Published by W. & R. Cuameers, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 


sold by D. N. Cuamuers, 20 Argyle Street, Glasgow; W.S. ORR, || 
Amen Corner, London ; and J. M‘Giasuan, 50 Upper Sackville || 
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